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Dolors Rosarie 


$1.00 ea 


Aquar 


No. 3457 M. M. & C. No. 
lecades brown Franciscan Rosaries 75c. 
No. 310 Cath. PM. M.. 50c; No. 343 
P.M., $2.50 each. No. 303 Cath. P.M., $1.00. Ave 
No. 850A $2 00; No. 843, $2 Key of Heaven: No 
$2.00; No. 943, $2.00. 


black) 25c; No. 130B (Celluloid) 50c. 
dal Grottoes, $1.25 each. Celtic Crosses, 25c. 
Chain, 3: sack Peace Pins, 10c each 
-dal Bow Pins, 20c ea 
, $2.00 and $3.00. With Mother of Pearl 
and $4.50. 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.25, $3.00, $4.00. 
Bridal Crucifix, either it or maple, $6.00. Bap- 


tismal Crucifixes, pink and $2.00; also maple if 


i, Small Onyx Crosses, suitable for child’s room. 


white, 50c each. 


Address orders with remittance to 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Religious Goods Dept. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake | will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BriGHTNESsS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—Isaias uxu, 1 
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(Counterfeit P rogress 


ONFUSION and chaos are the evils of the day. 
Certitude on any matter is regarded as unnatural, 
suspicious, or “dogmatic,” a term loosely flung about 
All subjects outside of 
chemistry, mathematics and physics, which are cap- 


by many so-called thinkers. 


able of exact proof, are 


supposed 


By CLARENCE F. BURKHARDT 


wisdom and justice without causing serious trouble. 
Nothing but the most utilitarian branches of knowl- 
edge seem to be of any value to those unfortunate 
enough to live in such an atmosphere. 
This state of affairs is believed to have been caused 
to be merely by a too credulous acceptance of the theory of evolu- 


matters of opinion. And if “one man’s opinion is just tion. If a man believes that there is always to be 
of order can be steady progress, if he looks upon every change from 


as good as another’s,” what kind 


expected where such an er- 
roneous philosophy pre- 
vails? What the world is 
passing through today, is the 
answer. 

So apparently unimportant 
then is the holding of a posi- 
tive conviction on any matter 
whatever, that most people 
are satisfied to do without 
any. So instead, they play 
the chameleon and voice 
only the views that for the 
moment are approved by the 
majority since they are afraid 
to antagonize anyone. It 
might be unsafe to do so, if 
it would endanger their op- 
portunities of getting ahead 
in the American way. Much 
evil is in this way condoned, 
and thrives undisturbed. To 
say or do anything about it 
might bring some reprisal 
that no up-and-coming 
American would care to risk. 
His dream of living in the 
manner prescribed by the 
colorful magazine advertise- 
ments would be rudely dis- 
turbed. So to be safe, he 
must be an inoffensive little 
onformist. 

Any unpalatable truths are 
above all to be ignored. But 
when a nation plays the 
ostrich, it must expect to 
suffer the consequences. Ex- 
pediency can never replace 








Sweet Hteart of vs Mary 


By Delight Cronin 


Sweet Heart of Mary, ah, doubly sweet, 
When ‘neath your bosom His own Heart beat, 
And in your virginal way you knew 

You bore the earth and the heavens too. 

In you the Truth and the Life and Way. 
Sweet Heart of Mary, ora pro me. 


Sweet Heart of Mary, when in the straw 
The tiny face of your Son you saw, 
You held Him tremulous to your breast— 
4ll generations have called you blest. 
Your love enfolded Him as He lay. 


Seueet Heart of Mary, ora pro me. 


Sweet Heart of Mary, when first He went 

Into the temple at God's intent, 

Three days you sought Him in anguished loss; 
God leaned and whispered about the Cross, 
But gave Him back on the third glad day. 
Sweet Heart of Mary, ora pro me. 


Sneet Heart of Mary, when next you stood 
In agony at the Cross of wood, 

Your arms went reaching to Him in vain, 
Benumbed were body and soul and brain 
ah, it was a fearful price to pay! 

Sweet Heart of Mary, ora pro me. 


Sweet Heart of Mary, the day you died 
The Gate of Heaven was opened wide. 
He clasped you close to His kingly breast, 
His love enveloped you, Mother blest. 

Now Queen of Heaven, enthroned for aye. 
Sweet Heart of Mary, ora pro me. 








the older as a sign of prog- 
ress, then he is more than 
likely to harbor some very 
foolish notions. He will 
probably take it for granted 
that the period of time previ- 
ous to the invention of the 
automobile, the radio, and 
the airplane and so many 
other gadgets, must have 
been a time of great dark- 
ness. The man who is smart 
enough to turn a radio dial 
to a certain number, or the 
man who can steer an auto- 
mobile, even if he is a 
moron, is thus proven to be 
more intelligent than his 
ancestors, so why accept any 
so-called wisdom from the 
past? So runs the popular 
ielusion. 

We don’t concern  our- 
selves these days with such 
trifles as God, man, and the 
universe, and their mutual 
relationship. Things of such 
infinite importance as provid- 
ing automobiles for our high 
school boys and girls, and 
multiplying our comforts and 
pleasures are what count 
today. How. we have pro- 
gressed! 

But seriously, an age or a 
people that so childishly 
rejects the wisdom of the 
ages for mere technological 
knowledge that has no 








ill 
ed 
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greater value than to provide more animal comforts, 

ound to suffer great bewilderment when the con- 
sequences catch up with them. Too many of our col- 
leges have for some time given an undue amount of 
attention to those subjects that can be put to no other 

e than gadget making, and money making with which 

to buy these gadgets. But still. some people call this 
jucation! 
But more and more is the value of such a concep- 
tion of education being questioned. “The graduates 
of modern schools,” says Walter Lippmann, “are the 
actors in the catastrophe which has befallen our 
civilization. Those who are responsible for modern 
education—for its controlling philosophy—are answer- 
able for the results. 

“They have determined the formation of the mind 
and education of modern man. As the tragic events 
unfold, they cannot evade their responsibility by talk- 
ing about the crimes and follies of politicians, busi- 
ness men, labor leaders, lawyers, editors and generals. 
They have conducted the schools and colleges and 
they have educated the politicians, business men, 
labor leaders, lawyers, editors and generals. What is 
more, they have educated the educators. ... If the 
results are bad, and indubitably they are, on what 
ground can any of us who are in any way responsible 
for education disclaim our responsibility, or decline to 
undertake a profound searching of our own consciences 
and a deep re-examination of our philosophy.” 

“To be always seeking after the useful does not be- 
come free and exalted souls,” said Aristotle, and this 
bears a striking resemblance to the words Christ ad- 
dressed to Martha. Utilitarian knowledge has its place, 
but it must not be allowed to usurp the place of 
wisdom. 







Truth for its own sake has lost caste. How can we 
expect anything but disorder, chaos and anarchy as a 
result? While we are following the empirical method 
of trying to formulate ethical codes, the mora! law 
which could have saved society is repudiated because 
its soundness has not yet been proven by the labora- 
tory method of verification. 

Cardinal Newman was thinking of this when he 
wrote: “If... the intellect is so excellent a portion 
of us, and its cultivation so excellent, it is not only 
beautiful, perfect, admirable, and noble in itself, but 
in a true and high sense, it must be useful to the pos- 
sessor, and to all around him; not useful in any .. . 
mercantile sense, but as diffusing good, or as a bless- 
ing or a gift, or power, or as a treasure, first to the 
owner, then through him to the world.” 

But since the relationship of philosophical truth to 
social well-being is too remote to be discerned by a 
people too lazy to devote any intellectual effort toward 
anything that does not promise immediate material 
returns, its value has gradually come to be forgotten. 
But rational animals stand or fall through their use or 
disuse of reason. No society of humans can exist if it 


ignores the fact. Now as long as we refuse to admit that 
the theory of continual progress is an error, we cannot 
have proper respect for the judgment of our ancestors. 

Such an attitude has led to the neglect of the classics 
in many of our so-called institutions of learning. For 
as I mentioned above, education has come to minister 
to the body rather than to the mind. A careful exam- 
ination of numerous text books dealing with what are 
known as the social sciences will show what a fizzle 
social control based on such surveys is bound to be. 
Without a fundamental knowledge of man to begin 
with, these disconnected surveys are worse than worth- 
less. Prohibition is a good example of attempted 
social control that failed miserably because it did not 
take into consideration the nature of man. 

The imperfect knowledge of the nature of man that 
was possessed by Plato and Aristotle was far superior 
to the misconceptions that result from applying 
“scientific method” to the study of rational creatures. 
The wisdom of the ages, plus Christian revelation 
prompted St. Isidore to write that “wisdom is the 
knowledge of human and divine things with the study 
of living virtuously. Therefore without doubt, he who 
followed the things of God prudently with God’s grace, 
and did not indolently neglect those of man, was a true 
philosopher or a wise man, as far as it is lawful to call 
any man wise.” This observation was not arrived at 
through ‘“‘scientific method.” Socrates was not far 
from the truth when he decided that the value of 
knowledge was to be judged by its ability to discover 
what is noble and good, and that when used for other 
purposes, it was comparatively useless. 

“Only the scholar,” says Nicholas Murray Butler, 
“can realize how little that is being said and thought 
in the modern world is in any sense new. It was the 
colossal triumph of the Greeks and Romans and of the 
greatest thinkers of the Middle Ages to sound the 
depths of almost every problem which human nature 
has to offer, and to interpret human thought and human 
aspiration with astounding profundity and _ insight. 
Unhappily these deep-lying facts which should be con- 
trolling in the life of a civilized people with a historical 
background, are known only to a few, while the many 
yrasp, now at an ancient and well-demonstrated false- 
hood, and now at an old and well-proven truth as if 
each had the attractiveness of novelty.” 

A Catholic obscurantist, or an apologist for the 
Middle Ages said this? No. The President of Colum- 
bia University. “‘Why should this insight,”’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘be confined to scholars? Every educated 
person should know these things. If every man were 
educated, our people would not fall so easily a prey to 
the latest nostrums in economics, in politics, and I 
may add, in education.” 

Guizot, no friend of the Catholic Church, was com- 
pelled to admit that the books of the Middle Ages con- 
tain “many vast and original views: questions are 
often solved by them in their profoundest depths; the 
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light of philosophical truth, of literary beauty, shines 
out each instant. The vein is covered in the mine, but 
it contains much metal, and deserves to be worked.” 

A significant and prophetic remark by Kenelm 
Digby: “Those who are considered by many as at 
the head of social progress, are beginning to reject 
philosophy with defiance, on the very ground that the 
result of the habits which it engenders are favorable 
to what they consider ancient superstition, and incon- 
sistent with the kind of civilization which they wish 
to propagate. Philosophy, poetry, and literature, are 
regarded by them with disgust, as anti-revolutionary, 
and therefore, in their estimation, as degrading to the 
nature of man.... Many writers are found profess- 
ing hopes that they may live to see men become wilder, 
and a conviction that in the rudeness of a savage state 
must be looked for the ultimate reform and triumph of 
humanity.” The inferno into which Europe has been 
plunged is the natural consequence of accepting such 
destructive philosophies. 

The fact that we have permitted modern inventions 
to dazzle us is of course no argument against their 
proper appreciation. It was nature’s plan that they 
eventually materialize. But we can make a wise use 
of all the discoveries and inventions of recent times 
without thereby losing our respect for the ages that did 
not know of them. After all, technical knowledge must 
never be confused with wisdom. It is necessary for us 
to recognize the fact that there should be no conflict 
between the two. Wisdom is permanent, knowledge 
temporary. The probable fate of the steam locomotive 
in the near future, now that the Diesel engine is taking 
its place, is an example of the impermanence of mere 
technical knowledge. Wisdom, on the other hand, 
retains its value through all the vicissitudes of time. 

Wisdom is applicable at all times and places, and 
in all circumstances. This fact accounts for the esteem 
in which scholars have always held the literary classics. 
In our Catholic colleges, their worth has never been 
underestimated. Had this been true of all educational 
institutions, many current sophistries and fallacies 
which have led to world-wide suffering and misery 
would never have gained the influence that they did. 
And while the wisdom of the ages can never take the 
place of Catholic truth, it does corroborate much of 
such Catholic teaching which can be classed as 
common sense. 

It is to be hoped then that the poisonous philosophies 
resurrected and concocted in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries as a result of the religious rebellion of 
the sixteenth, have by now demonstrated the evil 
powers latent in them, and that as a result, the world 
is more disposed to consider the claims of the only 
infallible moral guide, the Catholic Church. 

Non-Catholic thinkers are beginning to see that no 
democracy can flourish for long without some universal 
agreement on fundamental moral principles. Without 
such agreement, there can be nothing but anarchy. 
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TUNE IN ON THE 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


presented by 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


“Saint Anthony Hour” 


Every Sunday over Station WHN, New York 
and WMEX, Boston, at 5:30 P. M. 


ALSO THE 


“Ave Maria Hour” 


Featuring a Dramatization of the 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


The “Ave Maria Hour” sponsored by the Friars 
of the Atonement, is widely acclaimed in all parts 
of the country as the most beautiful and inspir- 
ing program broadcast over the radio. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING at 6:30 


over these stations: 


WMCA—New York WIP—Philadelphia 
WCBM—Baltimore WMEX—Boston 


And from these stations in New England every 
Sunday afternoon: 


WNAC—Boston, 2 P. M. WSAR—Fall River, 
2 P. M. WLLH—Lowell, 2 P. M. 
WMAS—Sprinegfield, 2:30 P. M. 


the 


NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF THE 
MIRACULOUS MEDAL 
Broadcast from 
ST. CHRISTOPHER'S INN, Garrison, N. Y. 


Every Wednesday afternoon over the following 
stations : 


Join in 


WHN—New York at 1:30 P. M. 
WOCB—West Yarmouth, Mass., at 3:30 P. M. 
WMEX—Boston, Mass., at 8:15 P. M. 
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V enerable Bishop PNeumann 


By REV. ALBERT H. WAIBLE, C.SS.R. 


B fe youthful gaze eagerly 
turns to its heroes. The 
manner of speech, of action, 

of general bearing are 

carefully studied, and 
en are copied by these 
ivenile admirers. Heroes 

{ the moral order are such 
men and women of sterling 
Catholic virtue who deserve 
that their pure speech and 
Christian conduct be sedu- 
lously cultivated and imi- 
tated by our Catholics. Such 
i hero is the Venerable 
3ishop Neumann of Phila- 
ielphia. The Church has 
already pronounced on his 
veroic practice of Christian 
virtue; and Catholics in the 
United States of America 
ire eagerly praying that the 
.alo of Sainthood may soon 
encircle his brow. His noble 
life and deeds are the inspi- 
ration of his fellowmen. The 
earthly career of this Christian 
ero was closed at the compara- 
tively early age of 49. 

An event in his early childhood 
may well serve to illustrate a 
characteristic which distinguished 
this great man throughout his life 
4S a priest, religious and bishop— 
is profound, sympathetic interest 

the spiritual welfare of the 
young. Once the servant of God 
iw a poor child going from door 
to door with a bag on his back. 
Ven. John’s heart was touched, and 
in his childlike compassion he ex- 

‘aimed: “Oh, if I only had a bag, 

ould go out begging with the 
poor boy, and then he would get 


more!” 


Shortly after landing on the 
shores of America in 1836, young 





Venerable Bishop John Neumann 


Neumann, then a Seminarian, was 
charged with the duty of catechis- 
ing the children of St. Nicholas 
Church, situated on the lower East 
side of New York. Many of them 
were soon to receive their First 
Holy Communion. To prepare 
young souls for the worthy recep- 
tion of Holy Communion, and to 
awaken in them the liveliest devo- 
tion toward the Blessed Sacrament 
were his greatest delight. His ef- 
forts in behalf of the little ones en- 
trusted to his care were always ac- 
companied by fervent petitions to 
Heaven imploring grace for them. 
“Jesus, Thou Friend of children,” 
he would exclaim, “have mercy on 
these little ones whom I am pre- 
paring for Thy Banquet of Love.” 


On Sunday, June 26th, 1836, 


Father Neumann offered his 
First Holy Mass in the same 
Saint Nicholas Church. In 
a letter to a priest of his 
native town, the young priest 
describes this memorable 
event: “The feast was cele- 
brated with great pomp. ... 
I gave First Communion to 
thirty children whom I had 
myself prepared. A great 
and unexpected pleasure was 
mine after Mass. My little 
First Communicants, accom- 
panied by their parents, 
called upon me to offer their 
thanks for the pains I had 
taken to instruct them. Be- 
fore taking leave, each 
presented me with a little 
token of gratitude.” 

In his apostolic labors in 
northern New York State, 
no duty awakened livelier 
interest in the young priest, 
Neumann, than the instruc- 
tion of youth. Owing to the 
poverty of his scattered congrega- 
tions, he himself assumed the 
duties of schoolmaster, instructing 
the children in Religion, reading, 
writing and arithmetic. He knew 
well how to suit his words and 
demeanor to the age and capacity 
of his pupils, among whom he ever 
appeared with a smiling and affec- 
tionate countenance. As soon as he 
put.in his appearance, the children 
would flock around him, and lov- 
ingly salute him. To encourage 
their good behavior and diligence 
he used to give them rewards— 
medals, rosaries, pictures, and 
candy. 


Later on as a Redemptorist Su- 
perior in Pittsburgh, we see Father 
Neumann exhibiting the same affec- 
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tionate interest in the 
youth. The well-being, and pro- 
gress of the school was always a 
primary object with him. He took 
it under his own special superin- 
tendence, and bestowed upon it all 
the time and attention he could 
spare from other duties. He ex- 
celled in catechetical instruction. 
The simplicity of his explanations 
appealed to the young understand- 
ing; whilst the piety of his own 
great heart awoke a corresponding 
flame in theirs. He was, besides, 
so affable, so gracious, so conde- 
scending towards the little 
ones, that he at once found 
a way to their innocent, 


education of 
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public examinations and questioned 
the pupils himself. Besides the 
parochial schools, Bishop Neumann 
his attention to the 
industrial schools already in exist- 
ence; to the colleges and academies 
established various Religious 
Orders; and encouraged the foun- 
dation of others. 

The orphans were the special 
object of the holy Bishop’s solici- 
tude; he was their loving father. 
Under his fostering care, St. Vin- 
cent’s Home for Orphans was es- 
tablished in the Cathedral parish, 


also devoted 


by 


* 


and listen attentively while he tole 
them of God’s love for them, o: 
explained the different parts of 2 
flower, or some other wonder o! 
nature, in a language suited to thei: 
young minds. He knew how to use 
plain and simple language such a 
would claim the attention of even 
the most frolicsome. He led them 
as far as their capacity permitted, 
from the meditation of created 
things up to the contemplation of 
God Himself. The children’s many 
questions never annoyed him.” Even 
as a Bishop, he still claimed as his 

own the attending to sick 

calls at night. In the exer- 





young hearts and won their 
entire confidence. A Cate- 
chisrn suited to the use of 
our schools was at that 
time a desideratum. Father 
Neumann took upon him- 
self the difficult task of 
compiling a large and a 
small catechism in German. 
Both were subsequently ap- 
proved by the First Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in 
1852. Both were univer- 
sally acclaimed, and bott 
reached many editions. 


As Bishop of Philadel- 
phia, on April 28th, 1852, 
Ven. Neumann called a 
meeting of all the pastors 
to devise ways and means 
of establishing a school in 
each parish. In furtherance 
of the work of education, 
he introduced into the Dio- 


u 





O God, 


Mysterium Aquae ef 


Thou didst full sondrously 


In dignity of nature, primal man, 


Decreeing that his innocent estate 


Should cap the full perfection of 


wondrously without abate, 


That dignity, by adding to his clan 


renen, 


Thine only Son, Whose purity did sate 


Thy justice, in His sacrificial span. 


e therefore beg Thee grant, by mystic 


Of mingled pure and elemental things, 


That we, who are by perverse wills condign 


To suffer with the outcast, bear the stings 


Of devilish fiery darts and flames malign, 
May hear His voice, all healing, as it brings 


U's peace and pardon, and in tones benign 


Bids us divinity partake, and rings 


U's with His brotherhood; Who didst assign 


Himself humanity, ‘tho Lord of Kings. 
—T heodore 


Patrick Vermilve. 


Vini 


Thy plan: 

Thou didst—since man, impelled by devil's hate, 
Had forfeited Thy friendship, earned Thy ban— 
More 


sign 


cise of this function, he 
often found a dying parent 
to whom the thought o! 
leaving a helpless orphar 
proved the most bitter. Ir 
such cases the kind heart 
of the Bishop grew glad at 
being able to soothe anc 
render the dying soul re- 
signed to the holy Will o! 
God, with the promise that 
he himself would take care 
of the orphaned child. 


Bishop Neumann neve: 
lost an opportunity of im 
pressing on his clergy the 
necessity of devoting spe- 
cial attention to boys whe 
manifested a vocation fo: 
the Priesthood. He sent 
numbers of boys to college 
at his own expense, that 
they might prepare for the 
higher studies. In 1859 he 
established his own Pre 








cese the Brothers of Chris- 

tian Schools, the Sisters of 

the Immaculate Heart of Mary, the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, 
and the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
from Le Mans. As an adjunct to his 
works of charity, the Bishop himself 
founded in the Diocese the Sisters 
of the Third Order of St. Francis. 
On his visitations, he would gather 
round him the children of the vari- 
ous parishes, to give them instruc- 
tions; he always encouraged both 
pastors and parents, as well as the 
little ones themselves, to renewed 
exertions. He often attended the 


as well as St. Vincent’s Orphan 
Asylum, presided over by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. A 
Sister of a certain community 
wrote: 

“When Bishop Neumann visited 
an orphan asylum, he appeared the 
very counterpart of Our Lord, the 
Friend of children. He went among 
them like a tender, loving father. 
He never came with empty pockets, 
always bringing some presents, such 
as books, pictures, toys, etc. The 
little ones would gather round him 


paratory Seminary. He 

raised the standard of study 
and discipline at the Major Dioce- 
san Seminary of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo. When at home, no da} 
passed without his visiting the 
Seminary. He used to give the theo 
logical students discourses on Pa: 
toral Theology, into which he knew 
how to weave excellent remarks on 
Moral Theology, Canon Law anc 
Church History. 

May the readers of these line 
earnestly beseech the Divine Frienc 
of Youth to hasten the day of the 
Venerable Bishop’s Beatification 
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St. E rancis and His Rules 


BY MARGARET MUNSTERBERG * 


i he Sabatier Collection of Fran- 
ciscana in the Boston Public 
Library is one of the largest 
libraries relating to St. Francis. It 
nas been the Library’s policy, ever 
since its acquisition in 1930, to in- 


ciscan Tertiary. He rebuilt the 
church that the town of Poggibonzi 
gave to St. Francis. It was probably 
in the monastery attached to the 
church that the Library’s manu- 
script was produced. The legend 


cis came preaching to Poggibonzi 
in 1221, the year in which he had 
formulated the Rule for lay Fran- 
ciscans, Luchesius and his wife 
Bonadonna immediately entered the 
Order of Penitents as its first 


crease it; and the latest 
iddition consists of two 
fifteenth century manu- 
scripts and a sixteenth 
century printed book. 
The first is the Rule of 
the Franciscan Third 
Order; the second, the 
Rule of St. Clare; and 
the third, Die Legend 
les heyligen Vatters 
Francisci. The manu- 
scripts are written in 
gothic script, with 
nitial letters in red and 
slue; the printed vol- 
ume was published at 
Nuremberg in 1512, 
ind is illustrated with 
fifty-seven large wood- 
uts by Wolf Traut. 
The Rule of the Fran- 
iscan Third Order, in 
Italian and Latin, and 
onsisting of 77 vellum 
eaves, is perhaps the 
nore interesting of the 
manuscripts. The place 
i its writing may be 
established by a refer- 
ence in the text: ‘‘St. 


Luchesius of Poggi- 
onzi, buried in our 
nurch outside Poggi- 


onzi; his feast is cele- 
rated with a solemn 
rocession on the 28th 
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The Rule of St. Francis 


Noodeut by Traut) 


members. 

The most important 
part of the manuscript 
is that which states the 
Rule proper of the 
Order. It comprises 
nine leaves and gives 
an Italian translation of 
the Rule embodied in 
the Bull issued by Pope 
Nicholas IV in 1289 
and known as “Supra 
montem” because of 
the words that follow 
the salutation: ‘Upon 
the mountain of the 
Catholic faith which 
inflames and _ kindles 
the disciples of Christ 
with the fire of God's 
charity...” The Rule 
of Nicholas IV _ re- 
mained, until modern 
times, the final form 
of certain additions, 
which are interesting to 
note as they reflect dis- 
tinctly the Rule given 
by St. Francis. The Li- 
brary’s manuscript re- 
cords that “this Third 
Order was begun and 
instituted by St. Fran- 
cis in the year of the 
Lord 1221”; however, 
the original text of the 
Memoriale, or first 














tay of April.” St. Luchesius is 
senerally considered the first Fran- 
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runs that Luchesius settled at Poggi- 
bonzi as a merchant, but, his con- 
science troubling him on account of 
his easily gained wealth, he sold his 
possessions and devoted himself to 
the poor and sick. When St. Fran- 


draft of principles for organizing 
the secular followers of the Saint, 
is not extant. Professor Sabatier 
in 1901 discovered at Capistrano 
in the Abruzzi an early text of 
the original Rule, which was the 
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combined work of Saint Francis 
and Cardinal Ugolino, later Pope 
Gregory IX, containing also later 
revisions. According to Father 
Mandonnet, the form of the Rule 
as promulgated by Nicholas IV is 
nothing else than a slightly ad- 
justed version of the so-called 
second Rule of 1234, which was in 
substance a return to the Memoriale 
of 1221. The publication of new 
material, about a decade after 
Sabatier’s discovery, gave rise to 
various hypotheses re- 
garding the alterations 
of the first Rule. Yet 
it appears that the 
Capistrano document 
represents in essence 
the original Franciscan- 
Gregorian Rule; and 
the form promulgated 
by Nicholas IV, as the 
Library’s manuscript 
shows it, obviously 
contains the body of 
the earlier Rule with 
historical develop- 
ments. 

The Italian version 
in the manuscript does 
not correspond exactly 
with the Latin original 
of the Bull, for it ex- 
pands to twenty-two 
chapters the same 
material that the Latin 
text covers in twenty. 

The first chapter con- 
cerns those who may 
wish to enter the Order. 
All candidates for ad- 
mission must be “dili- 
gently examined” in re- 
gard to their faith and 
their observance of the practices of 
the Church; if they can give satis- 
faction on this point, they will be 
received and clothed in the holy 
habit of the Order. “But,” the Rule 
warns, “one must be carefully on 
one’s guard lest any heretic or any- 
one suspected of heresy, or even hav- 
ing a reputation for heresy, be in 
any way received into this life. And 
if by chance anyone should already 
have been admitted, let him be 
promptly delivered to the inquisitor 


of heresy for punishment.” This 
shows a significant change, for the 
Rule of 1221, while it forbids the 
admission of heretics, has nothing 
to say about the Inquisition; indeed, 
it even suggests that if a candidate 
has been suspected of heresy but 
has had his record cleared he may 
be admitted. 

A prospective member must 
settle his debts and live in peace 
with his neighbors. When all con- 
ditions have been fulfilled, after 


St. Francis Receives the Stigmata. 


(Woodcut by 


the lapse of a year and on the 
recommendation of the council he 
may be received upon promising to 
observe the commandments of God 
and render satisfaction for any 
transgression against the new way 
of life. Once admitted, a member 
may never return to the world. 
However, “he may freely enter into 
another approved religion’””—mean- 
ing another religious order. Married 
women may not be admitted into 
the confraternity without the con- 
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sent of their husbands. The Peni- 
tents should dress only in materia! 
“humble in price and in color, not 
altogether black nor altogether 
white.” This emergence of the 
Franciscan gray differs from the 
Rule of 1221, which merely speci- 
fies a “humble cloth without color.” 
Members are forbidden to attend 
“improper festivities, shows, or 
balls,” or to make contributions to 
actors. One command is of no 
little interest today. ‘The Brothers 
shall not bear arms of 
offense; only for the 
defense of the Holy 
Roman Church and of 
the Catholic faith, or of 
their own land or their 
city, or with the per- 
mission of their minis- 
ters.” The earlier Rule 
was more. uncompro- 
misingly pacifistic, for- 
bidding the Brothers to 
bear “deadly arms” 
against anyone. 

The Rule _ proper 
ends with tke state- 
ment: “Given at Rieti 
fourteen days before 
the kalends of Septem- 
ber in the second year 
of our Pontificate.” It 
may be noted that in 
the following Bull ot 
Indulgence the Peni- 
tents are called “t! 





the 
Order of the Continents 
of St. Francis.” 
Professor Sabatier in 
his Life of St. Francis 
of Assisi, first pub- 
lished in 1894, ex- 
pressed with character- 
istic aptness the difference between 
the First Order—that of the Friars 
Minor—and the Third Order, both 
of which received their Rules in the 
same year. ‘Francis and his com- 
panions,” he wrote, “wanted to be 
the apostles of their time, but no 
more than the apostles of Jesus did 
they wish all men to enter their 
society . . . which, following the 
word of the Gospel, was to be a 
leaven for the rest of mankind. 
Consequently their life was the 
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ipostolic life followed literally, but 
the ideal that they preached was 
the evangelical life which Jesus had 
»roclaimed.” Hence it was the 
s»yangelical, not the apostolic life 
yard which the Order of Peni- 
‘nts aspired. A glance at the Rule 
§ the Friars Minor in its definite 
rm, promulgated by Pope Honor- 
III in 1223, will show that it is 

in many respects simpler than the 
Rule for the Third 
rder, as it had no 
sssions to make 

r the continuation of 
mily and _ business 
The Friars re- 

inced all property 
ind were forbidden to 
‘ceive money, for they 
to live “as pil- 
rims and strangers in 
his world.” Further, 
hey were not allowed 
o have any converse 
with women or to enter 
aunneries. Their dress— 
imited to tunics, only 
yne with a hood—was 
9 course more austere 
than that of the Peni- 


onte 
Clilo. 


The directions for 
various rites and prac- 
tices which follow the 
Rule in the Library’s 
manuscript are invalu- 
able for the study of 


gious life. First ap- 
pears the form of pro- 
fession used when a 
member is inducted into 
the Order. It begins 
with the blessing of the 
nabit of a new Brother, 
continuing with prayers 
tor that of a Sister. A 
bar of music over the words “Veni 
reator spiritus” precedes the text 
of the Pentecostal hymn. Among the 
familiar canticles, antiphons, 
prayers and psalms of the Roman 
Missal, the prayers that refer to 
“the blessed Francis” give these 
tites an individual note. Detailed 
instructions for taking Communion 
to a sick member and for adminis- 


tering Extreme Unction are in 
Latin, likewise the Commendation 
of a departing Soul, the Vigils and 
Office for the Dead, the form of 
papal absolution, the Passion ac- 
cording to Matthew, and the Seven 
Penitential Psalms. The appearance 
of the prayers of St. Jerome—a 
long one and eight shorter ones— 
in Italian indicates that these were 
especially popular. 


Dis Licrdte Laprtel. 
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St. Francis hands to his followers copies of the Franciscan Rule. 
(Woodcut by Traut) 


The manuscript also contains a 
list, apparently drawn from a work 
by Bartholomew of Pisa, giving the 
names of the Saints who had been 
members of the Third Order. It 
includes St. Elizabeth, whom the 
manuscript erroneously calls a 
daughter of King Louis, confusing 
her with Isabel (or Elizabeth) 
daughter of Louis VIII, also a Ter- 
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tiary; unquestionably the one who 
is meant is Elizabeth of Hungary, 
celebrated in legend, song, and art 
for her charity, and whose feast- 
day, as the volume correctly gives 
it, is November 19th. Only the 
Saints of the Third Order are noted. 
However, among the uncanonized 
members were many illustrious 
names, to mention only Dante, 
Giotto, and Petrarch. And among 
those who entered after 
the date of this manu- 
script was one of spe- 
cial interest to Ameri- 
cans — Christopher 
Columbus. 


The Rule of Saint 
Clare—also in Italian 
and Latin, and consist- 
ing of 56 vellum and 18 


fundamental document 
of the Second Order of 
St. Francis—that of the 
Poor Clares. The first 
forty-nine pages com- 
prise an Italian trans- 
lation of the Rule, 
which Pope Innocent 
IV confirmed and 
brought himself to the 
Saint at San Damiano 
shortly before her 
death in 1253, and 
which nearly a century 
later Pope Clement VI 
promulgated again for 
use of new convents 
founded by Queen 
Sancia of Naples. Fol- 
lowing the Rule is the 
sixteen-page text, also 
in Italian, of the privi- 
lege granted by Philip 
Cabassole, Cardinal 
Protector of the Order 
in 1370. A large part of the 
volume is given to explanations of 
the Rule by the famous Franciscan, 
St. John Capistran, the learned and 
powerful nobleman whose sudden 
conversion in 1416 created a great 
sensation. Further, the volume con- 
tains the Apostolic letters of Pope 
Eugene IV, published in Rome in 
1446, modifying the Rule as revived 
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by St. John Capistran, and the con- 
essions granted in 1447 by Pope 
Nicholas V. Systemati om- 
ments on the Rule were contributed 
by Brother Nicolas of Osimo, one 
Vicar-General the Order 
the Minor. The book 
a quotation of twenty-six 
from Canto XI of Dante's 
Paradiso. 

The Rule of St. Clare represent 
a climax in the development of the 
Second Order. Duri } ig! 
Palm Sunday of 


seventeen-year-old 


time of 


of Friars 
ends with 


stanzas 


flec 
h of St 
St 


noble house of S 
from her home to the C 


Mary of 


Francis received 


Porziuncula, where 


her into the 


poverty.” 1 the 


life 
of “holy same 
vear Clare entered the shelter be- 
longing to the church of San Dami- 
ano, where she formed the nucleus 
of the Order of Poor Ladies 
Poor Clares. By 1214 the clois- 
tered community was living accord 
ing to the Rule given them by St. 
Francis. 

four years 


or 


Convents multiplied, and 

later Cardinal Ugolino 
issued a Rule based partly on that 
of the In 1247 Pope 
eliminated the 
yet allowing 
be held in 
the Rule of Clare 
up by Cardinal Rainaldo, 
later Alexander IV, was confirmed 
by Innocent IV for the community 
at San Damiano only. 

After Cardinal Rainaldo’s enthu- 
siastic salutation to Clare and her 
Sisters, the Rule proper begins: 
“The form of the life of the Order 
of the Poor which the 
blessed Francis instituted is 
this Clare promises to obey 
Pope Innocent, the Church, and the 
successors of St. Francis. Various 
chapters prescribe the reception of 
novices; the manner of saying the 
divine office, with the express de- 
cree that the Sisters should read it 
“without singing”; the election of 
the abbess; the care of the sick 
Sisters and the penance of the err- 
ing ones, and so on. The applica- 
tion of the Rule is recommended in 
minute detail. The close 


3enedictines. 
Innocent IV 
dictine character, 


3ene- 


property to ommon. 
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drawn 
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Ladies 
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semblance of the Rule of St. Clare 
to the Rule for the Friars Minor is 
they both begin with the 
of essentials. Cer- 
obligations of the Poor 
no severe than 
those of the Friars, and in respect 
they 
rigorous. The chief difference be- 
the First and 
Order is the emphasis 


loistered life and the prescription 


striking; 


same statement 


tainly the 


Ladies were less 


to fasting were even more 


Second 


the 


tween the 


on 
of silence for the latter. 
The 


in various Clarissan convents dur- 


relaxation of the strict rule 


ing the fourteenth century gave rise 
zealous revival started by 
French nun St. Colette, whose 
were strongly 
Capistran. 
import of this to 
best miti- 
rating decrees of the fifteenth-cen- 
The fast, 
seemed “very rigor- 
to Eugene IV, who declared 
that the nuns should keep only such 
were obligatory for the 
Friars Minor. And he also decreed 
that Sisters, instead of going 
barefooted, should be allowed to 
wear humble  foot-wear— 
wooden and, cases of 
necessity, even regular shoes. 


to 


the 


severities 
by St 


supported 
P 


John erhaps 


full return 


the 
Une 


austerity appears in the 


ury Popes. perpetual 
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ous” 


fasts as 
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St. Bonaventura, the Seraphic 
Doctor, completed his Life of St. 
Francis in 1263, when it was ac- 
cepted at the general chapter of the 
Franciscan Order the official 
biography. Three years later the 
Chapter of Pisa ordered 
struction of all previous biogra- 
phies, which probably included the 
Mirror of Perfection of Brother 
Leo; the Sacred Marriage of 
Blessed Francis with the Lady 
Poverty, composed by Giovanni 
Parenti; the Legend of the Three 
Companions — Leo, Angelo, and 
Rufino—and the two versions of the 
Life by Thomas of Celano. While 
these memoirs were in the making, 
the Franciscan Order had suffered 
from violent conflicts between the 
Zealots, or literal followers of the 
Rule, and Conventuals, the party 


as 


, , 
the de- 
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favoring a relaxed interpretatio: 
with the Moderates standing in be 
tween. Bonaventura, who 

elected General of the Order 
1257, belonged to the Moderate 
and accordingly his biography, a 
Professor Sabatier pointed out, ha 


Wa 


to be “the work of a compiler an 
peacemaker.”” However, Bonaven 
tura was still a contemporary of the 
Saint—indeed, he mentions that i: 
thildhood he 
merit snatched 
jeath.” If the given 
miracles apocryphal storie 
seems a St. Franci 
already become legendary, the boot 
is nevertheless suffused with genu 
ine reverence and affection. 


was “through hi 
from the 


space 


jaws o 


ana 


to present 


The German translator is anon) 
mous. His plain an 
homely, with linguistic peculiaritie 
and an arbitrary sentence structure 
No wonder that he refers to the 
Latin original as written in “over 
delicate and flowery language.” The 
woodcuts, although unsigned, are 
undoubtedly by Wolf Traut. Some 
of them are dated 1511 and 1512 
and they all have been tinted by a 
contemporary hand, the majority ir 
bright colors. They are so plasti 
and faithful to the text that ar 
illiterate could follow the story. 


style is 


The series opens with the most 
striking cut, which is twice re 
peated—St. Francis on Mount Al- 
verna receiving the stigmata. He i: 
kneeling with hands uplifted ir 
ecstasy toward a soaring seraph, 
from whose hands and feet black 
lines extend to those of the Saint 
On the back of the same leaf there 
is a serene portrait of St. Francis 
preaching in the country. Most of 
the cuts occupy half a page. Several 
lively scenes illustrate Francis’s 
youth and conversion. In the streets 
of Assisi a stranger spreads out his 
mantle at the feet of the surprised 
youth; next, the young man is lying 
in a comfortable bed, beholding in a 
dream odd pieces of armor marked 
with a cross; then he is seen dis- 
mounted from his horse, embracing 
a leper; and seated among beggars 


(Continued on page 108) 











‘7™ Unity of Miankind 


A RADIO ADDRESS By MONSIGNOR FULTON J. SHEEN 


C NE of the greatest paradoxes 
of our times is that as man- 
<ind is drawn closer and closer 
mechanically, it has grown further 
ind further apart spiritually. Radio, 
telephone, telegraph, the aeroplane, 
ive pulled men together spatially, 
ut at a moment when men have 
»st all common ideals and pur- 
oses. The explanation is simple: 
We have lost the unifying bond of 
the spiritual. A scientist can bring 
together in his laboratory every 
hemical constituent of the human 
ody, but he cannot make a man. 
What these chemicals are without 
i soul, that our civilization is with- 
yut God. The wildest fallacy of our 
generation lies in the attempt to 
reate a brotherhood of man with- 
ut the Fatherhood of God. 

There are two difficulties often 
urged in war-time against the unity 
of man. The first is directed 
against unity under the Fatherhood 
of God; that is, “if God is all- 
Powerful why does He not stop the 
war?” As H. G. Wells has phrased 

“Tf I thought there was an 
Jmnipotent God who looked down 
mn battles and deaths and all the 
waste and horror of this war—able 
to prevent these things—doing this 
to amuse himself, I would spit in 
lis empty face.” 

Could God stop this war? Could 
He force peace upon all the nations 
‘tomorrow? Most certainly, but only 
on one condition— by destroying 
1uman freedom. What Wells is 
asking is that God create man free 
‘0 choose, yet incapable of choosing 
vrong. This is equivalent to asking 

it God make man free and slave 
it the same time, which is sheer 
‘rationality and therefore contrary 
‘o the nature of God, which is 
Reasonable and True. 





Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 


Furthermore, this question as- 
sumes that wars are of God’s mak- 
ing and not man’s. The only times 
some men, like Wells, ever think of 
God is when they want to find 
someone to blame for their own 
sins. Without ever saying so, they 
assume that man is responsible for 
everything good and beautiful in 
the world, but God is responsible 
for its wickedness and its wars. 
God to them is like their dentist; 
they think of him only when they 
have a toothache—with this differ- 
ence: they blame God for the tooth- 
ache. Do we not see that it is only 
in a world of freedom that we can 
be patriots and martyrs? That a 
man can be a hero on a battlefield 
only where it is possible to be a 
coward? Shall we forget the good- 
ness of God who gave us the bless- 
ing of freedom and curse Him be- 
cause we misuse it? 


Here is the answer to the ques- 
tion, Why does not God stop war? 


Because He could do so only at the 
cost of destroying freedom. He al- 
lows Wells to blaspheme that the 
rest of us might not be denied the 
privilege of love, sacrifice and hero- 
ism. Furthermore, God did not 
start this war. Man did. Let man 
finish it therefore by restoring him- 
self to the Justice and Charity of 
God. 

We now pass to the other objec- 
tion which is rather flippant in 
character. It runs like this: “The 
Germans pray to God for victory, 
so do the Allies. On whose side is 
God?” This is always presumed 
to be the last and final argument 
against prayer and against God. 
But there are two false assump- 
tions in it. First, it assumes that 
God’s interests are national and not 
spiritual: that He must take the 
same sides that man takes, that 
Divine Justice decides issues on the 
basis of geography and not moral- 
ity; and that God judges men by 
their group actions rather than by 
their personal actions. Second, it 
assumes that all the evil is on one 
side and all the good on the other. 
Therefore God must be on one side 
or the other. 

An example will assist us in 
understanding the problem. Sup- 
pose a man purposely drinks a 
glass of water containing poisonous 
germs. His hands, his lips, and his 
stomach have cooperated in that 
evil act. Immediately his whole 
organism becomes disturbed. His 
heart did nothing, but it is weak- 
ened; his legs did nothing but they 
falter; and his lungs did nothing 
but they breathe with difficulty. 
There is a war going on inside his 
system between the healthy blood 
cells and the poisoned cells. 

A doctor is called in. On whose 
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side is the doctor? Does he say: 
“Since the heart and lungs and legs 
were innocent of this crime, and the 
hands and lips and stomach were 
guilty, I shall amputate the hand, 
cauterize the lips, and purge the 
stomach?” Or, seeing that the 
healthy and the poisoned ceils are 
mingled in all the organs of the 
body, does he not rather say: “I 
will be on the side of the healthy 
cells in the arm as well as the heart; 
in the lips as well as the lungs; and 
in the stomach as well as the legs.” 

Apply this to a war. A nation 
possessed of wicked leadership de- 
clares war against another nation. 
The good suffer with the wicked, 
for society is like a body, one and 
organic. Some in both nations pray 
to God. On whose side is God? 
God is on the side of neither nation, 
any more than the doctor is on the 
side of any one organ. He is with 
the just on both sides and against 
the evil on both sides, with ever- 
lasting victory to the just and eter- 
nal death to the wicked. 

In time there are many battles, 
but in the order of eternity there 
is only one battle. The good Jews, 
good Protestants and good Catho- 
lics in warring countries are not 
enemies in the eternal battle. From 
the Divine point of view—and no 
other point of view matters—the 
just on both sides are fellow- 
travelers in the journey from time 
to the Father’s heavenly mansion, 
sharing in the sufferings caused by 
the sins of the world, until the 
Judgment, when their destiny will 
be decided, not by the national 
anthem they sing, but by fidelity 
to conscience and the God Who 
made them. 

Unity among men must be re- 
established, not on the basis of 
class or race, which divides us, but 
on the basis of religion. It is to be 
sought both inside religion and 
outside it. Inside religion there is 
unity because the common element 
in religion is a love and service 
of God according to the light of 
conscience; outside there is unity 
because of a common enemy—the 
forces of atheistic barbarism bent 


on destroying culture and freedom. 
When two men are fighting in a 
forest, and they are attacked by a 
wild beast, they quickly become a 
unified force against a common 
danger. So it should be today with 
Jews, Protestants and Catholics. 
There is a common enemy. There- 
fore let there be a common front 
against a common affront. 

To make this unity of believers 
in God effective, it will not suffice 
to consider religion exclusively as 
a communion of the soul with God, 
as if all the acts of religion were 
personal acts. Man is not only an 
individual; he is also a member of 
society. His love of God is insep- 
arable from his love of neighbor. 


Since religion means loving God 
and our neighbor, it follows that 
we must adore God with our neigh- 
bor. For that reason I plead with 
all my hearers to begin corporate 
acts of religion. I plead with every 
Jew who is living up to the truth 
as he presently sees it to go to his 
synagogue with his Jewish brother 
and pray to the God of Isaac, the 
God of Abraham, and the God of 
Jacob. I plead with every Protes- 
tant who is in good faith following 
the light as he sees it, to go to his 
church on Sunday and adore God 
with his Protestant brother, render- 
ing praise to the Christ who made 
him Christian and brought him 
plentiful Redemption. I plead also 
with every Catholic to attend the 
renewal of Christ’s sacrifice on 
Calvary in the Mass, not only every 
Sunday, but if possible every day, 
to intensify that unity that comes 
to all who share a common life be- 
cause they share One Truth, One 
Lord, One Sacrifice, in the unity of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Our religion must not only be 
personal; it must also be social. 
That is why we Americans must 
go to Church. Remember we do 
not save ourselves alone, in isola- 
tion from others, either politically, 
economically, or religiously. When 
the enemy of our homes and insti- 
tutions attacks we must organize 
into an army and navy; when the 
enemy of our souls attacks we 
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must organize into a religious com- 
munity. Face to face with a world 
which organizes itself under stand- 
ards which children of God are 
bound to repudiate, is it not the 
business of those children to join 
themselves together to meet that 
community of hate by a community 
of love? If we refuse to seek that 
unity of God, we will find, as Ger- 
many and Russia did, that in ex- 
cluding God, the only unity left is 
the enforced unity of the army. 
This is incidentally why the social 
affirmation of our common fellow- 
ship with God is the greatest bul- 
wark of true democracy. 

Let all of us then—Jews, Protes- 
tants and Catholics—intensify our 
love and adoration of God to the 
fullness of our knowledge and our 
strength. Then shall we develop 
true neighborliness which will undo 
hate: the hatred of anti-Semitism, 
atheism, bigotry and anti-Christian- 
ity. A good beginning is to restore 
communal worship, for if we bend 
our knees together to God as 
humble creatures we might stop 
asking that foolish question, “On 
whose side is God?” and begin 
asking, “On whose side are we?” 





ST. FRANCIS AND HIS RULES 
(Continued from page 106) 


dressed in a tattered cloak. Among 
the cuts illustrating the founding of 
the Order, two are especially note- 
worthy. In one, St. Francis sits on 
a bench, a breviary on his knees, 
while the seven first Friars lie pros- 
trate before him; in the other, he 
hands the sealed documents of their 
Rules to the Friars, the Poor Ladies 
and the Penitents of the Third 
Order. The miracles of St. Fran- 
cis, with which the work abounds, 
are dramatically depicted, as also 
his mortifications, penances, and 
victories over temptations. But one 
turns with greater pleasure to the 
scenes of his preaching to the 
animals, the birds and the fish. 
Full-page cuts represent his death 
and his reception into Heaven. 
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N ews P aragraphs of Interest 


ROFESSOR William Thomas 

Walsh of Manhattanville Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart in New 
York, has been selected as the 1941 
recipient of the Laetare Medal 
presented annually by Notre Dame 
University. 

Dr. Walsh, a professor of Eng- 
lish, has written “Isabella of 
Spain,” a biography published in 
1930; “Out of the Whirlwind,” a 
Catholic novel published in 1935, 
and “Philip II,” another historical 
biography. A play, “Shekels,” was 
issued in 1937 and a volume of his 
poems was published in 1939. 

* * * * 


His Eminence, Cardinal Tedes- 
chini, Archpriest of the Vatican 
Basilica, administered the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism, Confirmation, 
Holy Eucharist and Matrimony to 
Albert Plesch and Leonia Caro, 
both converts from Judaism, at the 
tomb of St. Peter, on Sunday morn- 
ing, February 23rd. Mr. Plesch is 
counsellor of the Haitian Legation 
to the Holy See. 


* * + + 


Raymond Wentz, vice-president 
of the Minnesota Federation of 
Labor, speaking at the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems 
in St. Louis, Mo., last month, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the day 
may come when necessity will 
ompel industry and labor to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in defense of 
freedom of religion, speech, press 
and assembly in this Western Hemi- 
sphere. ‘“Labor’s interests in this 
country are not confined or limited 
to higher wages, shorter hours, col- 
lective bargaining and seniority,” 
Wentz declared, adding, “labor’s 
interest in the American way of life 


transcends all other considerations.” 
* 7 * a 


Preparations for the holding of 


the Ninth National Eucharistic 
Congress at St. Paul, Minn., on 
June 23-26, have been launched 
with the appointment by Arch- 
bishop Murray of the Very Rev. 
James M. Reardon, pastor of the 
Basilica of St. Mary, Minneapolis, 
as general chairman and head of the 
executive committee for the event. 
Thirteen prominent priests of Min- 
nesota were appointed to assist on 
the general committee. 

The National Congress, held 
every three years, will this year re- 
place the International gathering 
because of the war and for the first 
time, special programs heretofore 
reserved for the international meet- 
ing will be held. 

The program will be carried out 
at the Municipal Auditorium in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and at the 
State fairgrounds, with 100 altars 
at each. Asked to attend will be 
333 Bishops and nearly 35,000 
priests from all parts of the conti- 
nent. 

* * * x 

The raising of the Vicariate 
Apostolic of the Hawaiian Islands 
to the rank of a Diocese removes 
the Island from missionary status. 
No longer dependent upon the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, the Hawaiian 
Islands have become a suffragan 
See of the Archdiocese of San 
Francisco. 

According to the latest official 
Catholic directory the newly created 
Diocese of Hawaii has a total 
population of some 400,000 of 
whom more than 118,000 are 
Catholics. 


* * * 


Church lands and properties con- 
fiscated at the time of the separa- 
tion of the Church and State in 
France will be returned to the reli- 


gious associations of the locality, 
according to a law promulgated by 
the Vichy government last month. 

The decree affects properties not 
already legally disposed of and ex- 
cepts those now devoted to chari- 
table organizations or public in- 
struction. Otherwise the church 
property will be restored before 
January Ist, 1943. Property used 
privately for religious purposes 
may be, but need not be, returned 
also to the church. 

The law is one of several by 
which the State appears to be re- 
establishing the church as a pri- 
vate institution without reinstating 
it within the governmental frame- 
work. The order resuming religious 
instruction in the schools, but mak- 
ing it optional for students, is typ- 
ical of the spirit behind the new 
laws. 


¥ * “ *¥ 


By a five to one decision, the 
Supreme Court of the State of 
Mississippi has upheld the decision 
of a lower tribunal, which dis- 
missed the suit of three taxpayers 
who sought to restrain the State’s 
provision of free textbooks to chil- 
dren attending denominational and 
other schools not supported by 
State taxes. 

The lower court had said that in 
view of the fact that ‘these chil- 
dren are citizens of the State, and 
that the schools they attend are 
necessarily a part of the general 
educational system, that the educa- 
tion of children is of far more 
importance to the State than 
hair-splitting distinctions between 
“public” and “private,” “child” and 
“children,” “sectarian” and “non- 
sectarian,” and that the loan of 
books to the child is a contribution 
to the State rather than to the 
school, wherefore the ceurt finds 
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that the children are entitled to 
receive from the State their allot- 
ment of the books in question.” 


* 


The Catholic population of Eng- 
land and Wales at the end of 1940 
was 2,414,000—an increase 0! 
7,583 on the previous years figures, 
according to the new Catholic Di- 
rectory for 1941. In 1930 the total 
was 2,174,673 so the Catholic 
population has increased by 239,349 
in ten years. Conversions for the 
year number 10,646, an average fig- 
ure for the past few years 


. * * * 


A resolution proposed in 
New York State Assembly by one 
of the representatives from Kings 
County, Mr. Francis E. Dorn, if 
favorably acted on, would make 
August 15th in New York State a 
day of prayerful petition for world- 
wide peace. Such a date, to the 
Catholic, is singularly appropriate 
for such a cause, as it is the Feast 


the 


of the Assumption of tne Blessed 
Virgin 
* * * . 


The new Catholic University of 
Brazil was opened last month in 
Rio de Janeiro with more than 100 
students. Although not specifically 
a Jesuit undertaking, the University 
will be under the direction of the 
Society of Jesus and at least three 
of the faculty presidents or direc- 
tors, will be members of the society. 
Both clerical lay professors 
will teach. 


and 


. * * + 

The Rapp -Coudert legislative 
committee investigating subversive 
activities in the New York public 
school system, has uncovered an 
alarming condition of affairs. A 
large number of teachers in the 
colleges and schools of New York 
have been exposed as belonging or 
having belonged to the Communist 
organization and using their class- 
rooms to indoctrinate students with 


the teachings of Communism. 
* + * * 


American Catholics come in for 
some severe criticism by Theodore 


Maynard in his book, “The World 
I Saw.” The trouble is largely one 
of complacency, he remarks. “Few 
Catholics are so badly instructed 
as those in this country or more 
easily fall away from the Church 
when it suits their convenience, so 
that one often thinks what would 
happen to the 22,000,000 of them 
should persecution arise. I think 
that the explanation is that Ameri- 
can Catholics without being 
aware of it, permeated with the 
Protestant spirit—indeed, with 
something much worse than the 
Protestant spirit, that of the neglect 
of God. It can hardly be otherwise 
until they are aroused to a sense of 
their danger. The magazines they 
read, the newspapers they read, the 
movies they see, are almost without 
exception such as never take into 
account the things of the soul. It is 
not so much that anti-Catholic 
arguments are used in them; if they 
were they would at once be de- 
It is irreli- 

unreligious attitude to- 
life is taken for granted. 
Nothing could be more insidious.” 


are, 


tected. rather that an 
gious or 


wards 


4 


Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, a Community devoted to 
service among the Indians and 
Colored People with their mother- 
house at Cornwells Heights, Pa., 
observing year the 50th 
foundation. 
[his American community, founded 
by an American woman, the Vener- 
able Mother M. Katherine Dsexel, 
has grown in that 


r 
ine 


are this 


anniversary of their 


space of time 





ACTA APOSTOLIC/= 
SEDIS 


We have a real need for 
various back numbers of the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis. 

We will appreciate receiv- 
ing any copies that the Rev- 
erend Clergy can spare to 
send. Address: Atonement 
Seminary of the Holy Ghost, 
Harewood Road, Brookland, 
dD, C. 
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-rom an original group of 14 Sister 
to 440 who today carry on an exten- 
missionary program in the 
Sisters’ 36 missions (including 43 
schools) located in 18 States. 

Long before she became a reli 
gious, young Miss Katherine Drexel, 
eldest daughter of one of Phila- 
ielphia’s most distinguished citi- 
zens, Francis Anthony Drexel, gave 
freely of wealth to establish 
Catholic missions among the neg- 
lected Indians of this country and 
to further missionary work among 
the Colored, and today she has the 
happiness of seeing the beneficent 
results of her great charity and zeal 
for these poor of Christ. As a con- 
temporary so truly says, the Church 
in America owes this now venerable 
lady a debt that only God can and 
will Himself repay, nor would she 
ask any other recompense for her 
fifty years of a service that is and 
will be for years and years to come 
i benediction to the Church, to the 
nation, and to the peoples to whom 
her nuns, inspired by her example, 
so valiantly minister. 


sive 


her 


* » * * 

We occasionally hear references 
to the ‘“priest-ridden” people of 
Latin countries. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference News 
Service reports that at the annual 
meeting of the Bishops of the 
Philippines held recently in Manila, 
the special committee on Catholic 
Action emphasized the necessity of 
the Catholic laity working for the 
spread of the faith because “there 
is only an average of one priest 
ivailable for every 10,000 Catho- 
lics.” 


* * Pa * 


“Those who think they can re- 


onstruct the world without the 
support of the Catholic Church are 
wrong,” declared Senor Suner, 
Spanish Foreign Minister, address- 
ing a Falangist congress in Bar- 
‘elona recently. 

Dealing with the declining birth 
rate he said the solution of moral 
problems is outside the orbit of the 
State’s jurisdiction. Only the Church 
“an make decisions on problems of 
the highest moral order. 
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Society of Atonement Axnnals 


HE coming of the lovely month 

of May, when the buds and 
blossoms begin to unfold their 
beauty as if wishing to join in the 
unison of prayer wafted heaven- 
wards from Catholic hearts in trib- 
ite to the dear Queen of Heaven, 
will usher in the pilgrimage season 
at Graymoor. Arrangements are 
already being made in _ various 
centers to organize pilgrimage 
groups and from the inquiries which 
are pouring in, we expect that the 
number of visitors to the Mount of 
the Atonement this coming season 
will far exceed that of any year in 
our experience. 

The Mount of the Atonement at 
Graymoor, from the standpoint of 
convenience and accessibility, offers 
an ideal setting in which to regain, 
for a time at least, a serenity of 
spirit in the calm and peace of its 
religious atmosphere, and at the 
same time provides a welcome 
change of scene and air which 
cannot but serve as a tonic for 
physical well-being. 

From the summit of the Mount 
of the Atonement, one may see on 
every side, incom- 
parable views 
which delight the 
eyes and move the 
mind to dwell on 
the forces of nature 
which God set in 
motion in the crea- 
tion of such gran- 
deur. We at Gray- 
moor feel greatly 
blessed that it was 
to this beautiful 
spot Providence di- 
rected the _ foot- 
steps of our loved 
Father Founder, 
Father Paul, to es- 
tablish here our 


Holy Institute and One of the large pilgrimage groups at Graymoor last summer. 


we extend to our friends a cordial 
welcome to enjoy the pleasure of a 
visit to this haven of sanctity and 
peace nestling in the Highlands of 
the Hudson. 

Beginning on Sunday, May 4th, 
and every Sunday thereafter until 
October, buses will leave New York 
from the Mid-Town Bus Terminal 
on West 43rd Street, New York, at 
9 A. M., and also from the Wash- 
ington Heights Bus Terminal, 181st 
and Amsterdam Ave., to bring pil- 
grimage groups to Graymoor. So- 
jalities and Clubs are invited to 
write to us for information regard- 
ing bus transportation. 

By arrangement with the New 
York Central Railroad special pil- 
grimage trains will be run on Sun- 
days from May 4th up to and in- 
‘luding October 26th. Information 
may be obtained from your local 
New York Central ticket agent, or 
by writing to the Pilgrimage Di- 
rector, New York Central System, 
Passenger Traffic Department, 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


The Students at our Atonement 





Seminary of the Holy Ghost in 
Washington, enjoyed a real treat 
recently when Father Walsh, Chap- 
lain of the Walter Reed Hospital, 
entertained them with a travelogue 
of his trip around the world. Pic- 
tures of his visit to the poor lepers 
in the Hawaiian Islands created a 
profound impression and served to 
point up very vividly in the minds 
of all, the eternal verity of the fact 
that the charity of the Church to- 
wards the outcast, the poor and the 
afflicted, such as the lepers, is ever 
and always to be found in the 
“eloquence of deeds” which mark 
the labors of devoted missionaries. 
é « « * 

Another recent treat much ap- 
preciated by the Seminarians was 
the showing by Mr. Charles Cignata 
of a motion picture of scenes at the 
Coronation of our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII. 


Annually, as part of the celebra- 
tion of the Feast of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, patron of Catholic Schools, 
the Academy of St. Thomas, com- 
posed of the mem- 
bers of the School 
of Philosophy of 
the Catholic Uni- 
versity, holds a 
public disputatio 
given by the stu- 
dents in Latin and 
in the traditional 
scholastic form. 
One student is 
selected to be 
the defender on a 
topic of current 
philosophic inter- 
est, and opposing 
him there are 
several objectors. 
It is the task of the 
defender not only 
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to prove his thesis, but also to suc- 
cessfully refute the objections of 
his opponents and thus to come to 
a solid conclusion. 

This year Fr. Slavin, O.P., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the Catho- 
lic University, in charge of the dis- 
putation, selected four of our Friars 
from which one was to be 
nated for the high honor of defend- 
er. Fraters Bartholomew, Hilary, 
and Regis voted Frater Kenneth as 
best suited the position and 
therefore he hosen to be de- 
fender of the proposition, ‘Opifices 
habent 


aesig- 


ior 


was 


ad consociationes juden- 
—‘Workers Have the Right to 
Join Labor On the 
of Saint 
Feast Day, Frater 
Kenneth eloquently 
expounded his thesis 
and _ skilfully con- 
futed his objectors. 
At the end Very Rev 
Ignatius Smith, O.P., 
dean of the School 
of Philosophy, con- 
gratulated Fra. Ken- 
neth and praised our 
Seminary Choir 
which also took part 
in the celebration. 


das’’- 
Unions.” 
Thomas’ 


eve 


At Graymoor, the 
Feast of St. Thomas 
was also observed 
with a Symposium 
in the Little Flower 
Memorial Hall at 
which various topics 
appropriate to the 
occasion formed the subject of dis- 
cussion. According to custom a 
Dominican Father was our guest 
for the occasion, Father Cahill, 
O.P., from nearby Newburgh. The 
Schola Cantorum, under the direc- 
tion of Fr. Agnellus, S.A., rendered 
Gregorian Music proper for the 
Mass and Office of the Feast of 
Corpus Christi. Father Cahill’s 
talk was both interesting and in- 
structive. 

7 * 5 * 

It is noteworthy that the number 
of petitions being received for re- 
membrance in our Perpetual No- 
vena at St. Anthony’s Shrine here 
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on the Mount of the Atonement con- 
tinues to grow in volume. This is 
as it should be, as the dear Saint 
of Padua has always been excep- 
tionally good to his Clients who 
have invoked his aid through his 
Graymoor Novena. Heaven seems 
no limit to the extent 
of his intercessory power and in 

when dark 
of trial are abroad in the 
world, it is comforting to know that 
mortals, can with 
confidence to 
to plead for aid, not 


to Nav set 


these anxious days 


shadows 


we, poor turn 


} 
prayerful hope and 


St. Anthony 
] 


merely in material needs, but also 


to obtain from God those spiritual 


blessings by which we leserve 


may 


Little Flower Memorial Building and St. Paul's Friary, Graymoor. 


to enjoy the eternal riches of 
heaven. 

Petitions for remembrance in the 
Perpetual Novena may be sent in at 
any time. Simply address them: 
Saint Anthony’s National Shrine, 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


»: a * * 


We are grateful indeed to our 
friends who help our Students 
Bread Fund. As we have so often 
said, if it were not for this kind 
charity we would have grave diffi- 
culty in meeting the daily expenses 
incidental to maintaining our large 
group of poor young students. Re- 


cent contributors to this fund were 


\. Ahern, N. Y., $1; A. Small, ¢ 
$1; A. Campbell, N. Y., $2; n 
Okla., $2: B me Bt: 4 
Soden, N. Y., $10; 
‘ . Y., $1; M. and J 
\.Y Deanette, N. Y 
‘. Y., $3; K. Basile, N. | 
McLaughlin, Mass., 50c: ¢ 
N. Y., $1; E. Richard, Mass 
Maney, Mass., $2; H 
2; L. Casey, L. E., 
Altmann, N. Y¥., $2; Mrs 
I5c; L. Cerullo, N. \ 
~aradiso, N. Y., $1; \V Bur 
Ebert, N. J., $1; L. Zin 
G. McCarthy, N. J., $2; Mr 
Mo., $1; DeRucl 


Cresser, 


ver, NOY. $1; J 
Faulkn 


Curry 


$2; Anon 


Fex., 


The Atonement 
Mission Crusader 
will conduct their 
Third Annual Enter- 
tainment and Dance 
on Friday evening, 
May 16th, at Web- 
ster Hall, 11th Street 
and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. The 
Crusaders are a new 
organization with 
headquarters at St. 
Cecilia’s Mission 
Settlement, in New 
York. Their purpose 
is to assist the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of the 
Atonement in their 
Mission work among 
the Japanese and Ukranians in 
Canada, the Negroes in  Phila- 
delphia, and among white folks in 
New York, Texas, California, Italy, 
England and Ireland — altogether 
they work in fourteen dioceses. 

The entertainment has been 
planned as a gala affair through the 
generous help of one who is famed 
throughout America by his work on 
the Radio, but who prefers to re- 
main anonymous for his good deed 
in helping the Sisters through the 
Crusaders. To encourage others to 
come forward and help, the Cru- 
saders invite any one so inclined to 
write the Secretary, Miss L. Mas- 
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Perpetual Novena 


TO ST. ANTHONY 





Everyone who pauses to give a little thought to the mystery 
of human origin and human destiny, cannot but fee! the need of 
prayer and the spiritual help it gives, for thereby one realizes the 
majesty and perfection of God and how dependent we are in all 
things on His goodness. 


The economic distress has had the effect of chastening the 
spirit and recalling many back to a stronger and holier dependence 
on prayer to Almighty God in temporal as well as spiritual needs. 
That this is so is evident in the many petitions sent us for remem- 
brance in the Novenas of prayer constantly ascending to heaven 
before St. Anthony’s Shrine at Graymoor, invoking through the 
beloved Saint of Padua, whom the Christ-Child so loved and 
honored, the benign favor of God the Father. 


God does, in His goodness, give us many, many temporal 
favors in answer to prayer; but our prayer must always carry the 
condition “if it be in accord with the Holy Will of God for our 
spiritua] welfare.” 


Petitions for remembrance in our Perpetual Novena at Saint 
Anthony’s National Shrine should be addressed: Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 








Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor 


The most ideal place for ladies to spend a week-end holiday 
or a regular vacation, in a religious atmosphere amid a beautiful 
and healthful environment, is Our Lady’s Hostel, conducted by 
the Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement at Graymoor. 


It is a spiritual treat to be at Graymoor for Sunday Mass and 
other religious services which are observed with great reverence 
and devotion. Guests at the Hostel are always deeply edified. 


The nearest railroad station is Peekskill, on the New York 
Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi bring the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to the Franciscan Sisters of the Atone- 
ment, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 
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terson, c-o St. Cecilia’s Mission Set- 
tlement, 2211, East 105th Street, 
New York City. Tickets for the af- 
fair will be 75 cents for general ad- 
mission. Box seats are $1.00. 


* A: * 


This year the festival of Ireland's 
Patron, St. Patrick, was observed in 
the traditional manner on the Mount 
of the Atonement. The day began 
with High Mass in the Crypt 
Chapel of St. Anthony’s Shrine 
with Father Patrick officiating, as- 
sisted by Father Samuel as Deacon, 
and Father Eugene, as Subdeacon. 
In the afternoon the Students and 
Friars enjoyed a varied program of 
story-telling, music and song which 
served to put every one in a mellow 
mood and lingered to give added 
zest to the Irish Minstrel show 
staged in the evening at St. Mary’s 
Hall on the Convent grounds. Mem- 
bers of both Communities — the 
Friars and the Sisters filled the 
Hall. Father Januarius prepared 
and directed the affair and his ef- 
forts were ably secondei ty Bro. 
Aelred, as interlocutor, and Brothers 
George and Jude who literally 
“brought down the house” with the 
flow of merriment. A_ pleasing 
feature too, was the singing by our 
Students Chorus of several Irish 
songs. 


* + * * 


By the way, this is the time when 
all good housekeepers start their 
spring clean-up. May we remind 
them that used household wares and 
discarded clothing and shoes can 
still give useful service to the very 
poor if sent to Father David, S.A., 
whose address is: Mission of Our 
Lady of the Atonement, Kinston, 
N. C. The poverty which prevails 
among the poor Negroes in the 
Southland is truly appalling and all 
kinds .of household necessities and 
clothing for men, women and chil- 
dren will find ready and imme. 
diate use through the hands of 
Father David. 


* + + « 


How true it is, that God works 
in mysterious ways His wonders to 
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perform. Time and again in recent 
issues of THrt Lamp we have voiced 
the confident hope that in some 
way, somehow, even if it took a 
miracle to accomplish it, the Burse 
we inaugurated to honor the mem- 
ory of our beloved Fatner Founder, 
Father Paul Francis, would be 
completed by the first anniversary 
of his death, which occurred on 
February 8th. 

Our Readers can 
fore, the joy, the humility and grati- 
tude, which commingled and filled 
all hearts in the Community when 
our Very Reverend Father General 
anniversary of 


Completed Burse 


(1) FATHER PAUL, No. 1: A. K., N. Y., $5,000. Total, $5,000.00. 


Uncompleted Burses 


(2) Mother Lurana: \. I1.. Wis., $2; N 
$20; Mrs. J. L., Mass.. $5. Total, $4,537.20 

(3) St. Patrick: N. M a. 31 Total, $4,352.10 

(4) All Saints: Mr. ‘| il, $2.50. Total, $3,918.90 

(5) Father Paul, No. 2: | New Mex., $1.75: M. G., 
Ss. M., N. ¥., $25: G. K.. P 5 1; es Vues he 
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The N atural Rights of Mian 


By LEWIS WATT, S.J., in The Christian Democrat 


T 


F is a healthy human instinct 
which makes people conscious 
that they have rights, and resentful 
when they find those rights at- 
acked. But it becomes perverted 
when they forget that other people 
too have rights which must be 
respected. A firm belief that 
“yery Man, woman and child has 
rights just because he or she is a 
yuman being is one of the greatest 
afeguards of true liberty and of 
the dignity of the human person. 
It is a belief that strikes at the very 
oots of the detestable institution 
»9f chattel slavery, for the slave is 
treated as though he had no rights 
and therefore as though he were 
not a human being. It strikes at 
the foundations of despotism and 
State absolutism, which treat the 
citizens as a mere instrument for 
the service of the ruler or the com- 
munity. It raises a barrier against 
national and international gangster- 
ism, because it is in direct conflict 
with the idea that a powerful group 
or nation is justified in making use 
yt its strength to exploit the weak- 
ness of others. Might is not the 
same as right. 


DANGER OF A Brave New Wor.p 


lo substitute for this belief (that 
people have rights just because 
they are human beings) the idea 
that all their rights are conferred 
upon them by the State to which 
they happen to belong, is to open 
the door to every kind of enslave- 
ment. The State, on this theory, 
night confer on privileged classes 
or individuals the right to life, to 
marry, to own property, and refuse 
these rights to others, who would 
then become slaves of the privi- 
‘eged. We should be well on the 


way to that terrible Brave New 
World which Mr. Aldous Huxley 
has described with such biting 
irony. Moreover, so long as there 
was no super-State in existence to 
confer rights on individual States, 
there would be no_ international 
rights at all. In the international 
field, might would be the same as 
right. No State could claim a right 
to national life or independence. 
And even if there were such a 
super-State, what is to prevent it 
conferring rights on certain States 
which would put them in a position 
to grind other States under their 
heel ? 


RIGHTS AND Forct 


It, on the other hand, men have 
rights just because they are human 
beings, and States have rights just 
because they are associations neces- 
sary for human welfare, we have 
the basis for a sound theory of 
personal and national liberty. Of 
course even a sound theory will not 
suffice to secure this liberty, for 
rights can be and often are violated. 
Rights without force to defend 
them are at the mercy of those to 
whom rights is a mere word, use- 
ful to bamboozle simple minds. 
Nevertheless, a sound theory is 
absolutely essential if a healthy 
national and international order is 
to be constructed; without that 
order, there can be no peace and no 
prosperity, but only violent resist- 
ance to tyrannous domination, 
growing chaos and ultimate ruin. 
And how is that order to be built 
if we have no ground-plan in the 
shape of a theory of rights? 


MATERIALISM Destroys RIGHTS 


It is worth noticing here that it is 
useless to talk about human rights 


it men have not got free will. To 
say that a person has a certain 
right (to work, to bring up a 
family, not to be robbed or mur- 
dered or calumniated, for instance) 
is to say that other people have a 
duty not to rob, murder or calumni- 
ate him, and not to prevent him 
from working or bringing up a 
family. But if people had not got 
free will, we could not say they had 
any duties whatever. They could 
not help doing what they did, or not 
doing what they did not do. If 
they robbéd or murdered, we could 
not blame them, any more than we 
could blame a bridge for breaking 
jown under certain stresses. We 
do not dream of saying that a 
bridge has a duty not to collapse; 
and if men have not got free will, 
we cannot talk about them having 
a duty to be honest or just or any- 
thing else. Moreover, it would be 
a mockery to speak of anyone hav- 
ing a right to do or not to do some- 
thing if he had no freedom of 
choice, but was forced by his very 
nature (determined, as the philoso- 
phers say) to do or not to do it. 
When we say a person has the right 
to earn a living, we imply that he 
has the power to choose not to earn 
a living, i.e., that he has free will. 
This is why materialism, which 
denies the existence of spiritual 
souls and believes there is nothing 
but matter in the universe, is forced 
to hold that men’s behaviour is as 
much ‘‘determined” as, say, that of 
a bridge which collapses, and so 
sannot logically talk about rights 
and duties at all. 

This is not the place to prove 
that men have free will; but it is 
clear that unless they have, they 
have no rights, a conclusion which 
-ontradicts what was called above 
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“a healthy human instinct” and 
which makes all attempts to estab- 
lish a better order of things in the 
world foreordained to failure. 
Rights Impose Duties ON OTHERS 
Our next business is to discover 
what rights people have just be- 
cause they are human beings. 
(These are the rights which are 
called natural.) First of all, it is 
quite impossible that they should 
have the right to do whatever they 
choose; for if everyone has the 
right to do whatever he chooses, 
everyone has the duty not to 
prevent others doing whatever they 
like. This, of course, is self-con- 
tradictory, since whoever has a duty 
not to do something cannot have 
the right at the same time to do it, 
however much he would like to. 
To put it another way: to admit 
that rights exist is to admit that 
some limit is imposed on the free 
will of men, inasmuch as they are 
bound to respect those rights. 


Mora. OBLIGATIONS 


It will be noticed that this limita- 
tion of free choice is of a special 
kind. It does not prevent a man 
from violating the rights of others, 
as one might prevent a crime by 
arresting an intending criminal. It 
is a moral limitation, not a physical 
one. It says, “Thou shalt not”, 
not “Thou canst not.” It may be 
disregarded, but only under penalty 
of wrongdoing. The free wil! can- 
not be physically coerced. It can 
be (and is) subject to the moral 
compulsion of duty. Evidently, 
then, we cannot discover the natural 
rights of man by considering only 
what he is able to choose to do. 
What matters here is what he ought 
to choose to do. That is the same 
as saying that rights and their cor- 
responding duties belong to the 
moral order, in which free will 
functions. 


THE Natura, Law 


The physical order of nature 
(e.g., the movements of the planets, 
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the growth of vegetation, the de- 
velopment of man’s body) is gov- 
erned by the physical laws of 
nature. The moral order, to which 
man’s free will belongs, is governed 
by the moral law of nature, or “the 
natural law.” The purpose of this 
law is to direct man in his develop- 
ment towards his perfection; prima- 
the perfection of his soul, 
secondarily of his body considered 
as an instrument of his soul. It 
delimits the path he must follow, 
i.e., it puts moral limitations on his 
free will. It does not merely 
advise him; it “orders” him, to use 
a familiar word the full significance 
of which we often overlook. It 
tells him what line of conduct he 
must follow in order to achieve that 
perfection which, by a _ profound 
necessity of his nature, he cannot 
help desiring; and he puts order 
into his life by obeying it. He can 
disobey its orders, as he can dis- 
obey any order, but only to his own 
injury. He has a duty to obey it. 
Since man did not create his own 
nature, he is not the ultimate author 
of the laws which govern it. To 
know them, he must study his 
nature and its powers: but for a full 
understanding of the moral law, as 
of the physical laws of nature, we 
have to look beyond man to the 
Creator. For our present purpose, 
it is enough to have established the 
fact that man has a natural duty to 
seek his perfection in accordance 
with the moral law. 


rily 


From Duties Come RiGHTs 


Now if he has such a duty, he 
certainly is morally empowered to 


fulfil it, and to make use of all 
means which he requires to do so; 
and this is the same as saying that 
he has natural rights, for a right is 
nothing but a power, in the moral 
order, to do or to have something. 
The rights, then, that people have 
just because they are human be- 
ings, their natural rights, are all 
those powers in the moral order 
which they require if they are to 
comply with the duties imposed 
upon them by the natural law. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 


A full discussion of what these 
rights are, in detail, would demanc 
a long book. The most important 
of them are the right to life, to 
bodily integrity, to obtain the 
necessary means of existence; the 
right to tend towards man’s ulti- 
mate goal in the path marked out 
for him by God; the right o! 
association and the right to posses 
and use property. 


THE State Has RicHtTs 


So far as the State is concerned, 
this doctrine of natural rights both 
strengthens its legitimate authority 
and safeguards its citizens against 
tyranny. It strengthens its author 
ity, because it maintains that the 
State, as a necessary and natural 
organization to assist man in his de 
velopment to perfection, has all the 
natural rights required for this pur 
pose, including the right to impose 
duties upon its members and tc 
limit (though not to abolish) their 
natural rights so far as the genera! 
welfare demands this. It safe 
guards citizens against tyranny, be- 
cause it insists that the State ca: 
impose no duties beyond those 
necessary to the performance of its 
function (which includes the pro- 
tection of the natural rights of its 
citizens.) 


INTERNATIONAL RIGHTS 


Furthermore, this doctrine ot 
natural rights provides the basis for 
a sound international order, since it 
maintains that States, being merely 
organized groups of human beings, 
have rights and duties as between 
themselves, whether they be great 
or small, weak or powerful. The 
natural law of morality is not 
limited to individuals; it extends 
to States also. This is the lesson 
which Pope Pius XII is constantly 
repeating, viz., that all nations and 
States are bound by the principle 
of international natural law, which 
demands respect for national inde- 
pendence and for all the right: 
which nations need if they are to 
live and grow in prosperity. 
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ersey Jake 


E Reon chief dispatcher of Hughes 
and Son, Steamtowing Com- 
pany, Inc., placed the telephone 
back in its cradle and through his 
open door surveyed the office force 
with an amused smile. 

Rubbing his hands together in 
happy anticipation he said to no 
one in particular: 

‘Jersey Jake’ll be up to the office 
in a few minutes. 
We're in for some 
fun, I think.” 

No one in the outer 
office answered, but 
the two girl stenog- 
raphers, the _ book- 
keeper, and the office 
boy each grinned or 
smirked in their par- 
ticular personal way. 

And the chief 
dispatcher, Harry 
Hughes, son of the 
big boss, knew they 
all understood. 

Jersey Jake, Cap- 
tain of the tugboat 
Hustler, was the sort 
of man who _ invari- 
ably made every ap- 
dearance at the office 
an event for every 
one present. He was 
big, he was tough, 
and the best tugboat 
captain on the Dela- 
ware River. But 
more than that— 
Jersey Jake always 
said exactly what he thought about 
everything and everybody in the 
very picturesque and forthright 
manner of a tough tugboatman. 
And, to clinch the matter, he was 
usually right about the things he 
said, 


"Here's 


By LLOYD DERRICKSON 


Young Harry Hughes swung 
round in his swivel chair and braced 
himself expectantly as the office 
door opened. 

Jersey Jake entered — quietly, 
dignified, his weathered face 
thoughtful and composed. For 
once there was no oath on his lips; 
no roar and growl in his thick, 
muscular throat. Quietly he closed 


arns 


ing to unseat everyone of us ‘arm- 
chair sailors’ as you call us.” 

A shadow flitted across Jersey's 
broad, handsome face. “Is it?” he 
asked briefly. 

“Yes, it is,” laughed Harry. 
“What’s happened to you? You 
don’t mean to tell me that when 
the Susie Bell went down you went 
down with it? Come on, Jersey, 
open up and tell us 
about everything.” 

“‘Here’s my report,” 
replied the Captain of 
the Hustler placing a 
thick envelope on the 
dispatcher’s desk. “I 











my report,” replied the Captain of the Hustler. 


the office door behind him, walked 
toward the dispatcher, and was 
alone with Harry Hughes. 

“Man alive!” said Harry, look- 
ing at Jersey Jake in amazement. 
“That’s the first time I ever knew 
you to enter this place without try- 





think everything’s 
covered there, Harry.” 

Harry Hughes was | 
no fool. Jersey Jake | 
was one of his very ) 
best friends. There 
was something wrong 
with the man. His 
gold-braided cap no | 
longer hung precari- 
ously on his head; he 
was no longer loud- 
voiced, arrogant, 
devil - may - care. 
Rather, he was 
thoughtful, subdued, 
even reflective. 

Harry’s voice had 
lost its bantering light- 
ness. “What is it, 
Jersey?” he asked. 
“Any trouble?” 

Jersey’s strong, full 
lips opened and his blue eyes looked 
straight into Harry’s. 

“Harry,” he said levelly, “do you 
believe there’s something, or some- 
body—a God—up in those heavens 
who guides and directs our actions? 

“Man alive! Sure,” Harry replied, 
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amazed. “But—but what hit you? 
Talking like that!” 

“A storm,” replied Jersey Jake. 
“We called it a storm, anyway. But 
I think it was God’s hand, Harry.” 

“I’ve lived a rough, tough life,” 
went on Jersey Jake. “For the last 
twenty-five years, since I’ve been 
a boy of twenty, I’ve lorded my 
way over my fellowman; dictating 
and threatening whoever crossed 
my will. Somehow, I always con- 
sidered myself a superior being, but 
yesterday, down off Cape Henlopen, 

I discovered just how helpless and 
puny I really am when pitted 
against God's will.” 

Young Harry Hughes sat motion- 
less, expectant. He was feeling the 
raging emotions that were surging 
in the Captain’s breast. 
Jake’s voice, 
that in the past 
harsh commands from a hurricane 
deck, that scoffed and scorned at 
weaker men’s hesitation, that rec- 
ognized no master on earth or in 
heaven, was now low, soft, almost 


the same 
whipped 


Jersey 


voice 


gentle. 

“Until yesterday,” he 
‘I recognized no God, 
admitted of one. Prayer was to me 
just a manifestation of the weak- 
ness of a man’s knees. 

“But, when the Susie Bell went 
down, Harry, I knew I’d been 
wrong. Terribly wrong. Just how 
wrong I was I'll tell you.” 

. * * * 


continued, 
no, nor 


Bell, as gracetul a 
schooner as I’ve seen, was 
anchored in Delaware breakwater 
yesterday morning when 
rived. She was as safe and sound 
in her haven as the shore light- 
house. But outside the breakwater 
the seas were running four, five feet 
high. 

“We'd had a pretty rough time 
of it out in the Bay, but nothing 
more than the whipping I’ve often 
given the men and tug before. 

“Well, when we came alongside 
the Susie Bell riding her anchor I 
made up my mind I was going to 
tow her to Philadelphia that day. 
You see, Harry, I had a party I 
wanted to attend here in town last 


‘The Susie 
ever 


we _ afr- 
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night, and I didn’t want to hang on 
beside the Susie Bell and wait for 
the wind to blow itself out. I 
thought I was directing time and the 
elements too, Harry. 

“The Captain of the schooner 
didn't want to go. He said it was 
too rough and dangerous to try to 
tow up to town in such weather. 

“That Captain, Harry, was a 
much older and wiser man than I'll 
ever be. But I didn’t see it that 
way yesterday morning. No indeed. 
I insisted he take a hawser and 
we'd start out. 

“Well, Harry,” and Jersey Jake’s 
came to 
breaking as he spoke, “you know 
the result.” 

“Yes, I know, Jersey,” replied 
Harry seriously. “But after all, 
you shouldn’t blame yourself too 
much. You couldn’t tell what was 
going to happen. 


voice perilously close 


Business is busi- 
You knew how much money 
it cost for a tugboat to lie idle for a 
whole day, and besides the insur- 
ance company will take care of the 
loss of the Susie Bell. Nobody 
blames you.” 

“No?” replied Jersey. 
they do. For one, I blame myself, 
Harry. And God blames me, too. 
All I can hope for is that He will 
forgive me. 

“T can still see that old man, the 
Captain of Susie Bell, leaning over 


ness. 


“T think 


the rail as we sent up our hawser 
preparatory to getting under way. 


He was praying, Harry. Not cring- 
ing and frightened, but just lifting 
his face up to the heavens and 
speaking to his God. 

“And I laughed, Harry, and 
called out to him not to be scared, 
that I’d take care of him. 

“We weren’t more than a half- 
hour away from the Capes when I 
saw we were really in for it. I had 
out my best hawser, of course, 
tested and approved by the In- 
spectors, but it might as well have 
been a clothes-line. The sea was 
as rough and raging as I’ve ever 
seen it. But it was too late to turn 
around. 

“Right off Brandywine Light the 
hawser snapped. And when it did 
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the Susie Bell began to wallow 
>ross-wise to the seas. The Hustler 
almost went down when I turned 
around, but somehow we made it. 
But I couldn’t come within fifty feet 
of the Susie Bell in that high sea 
We just watched her ship more and 
more water, until finally she went 
down. 

“Harry, it was only God's infinite 
mercy and tenderness that ever 
saved the old Captain and his four 
crew members. I can see the old 
man now, standing on the storm 
deck. His face was raised to the 
heavens and I knew he was pray- 
ing. And he was no more frightened 
or excited, Harry, than a child rock- 
ing in his mother’s arms. You see, 
he was placing himself in God's 
care. 

“Right before the Susie Bell 
wallowed for her last time the old 
man and his crew leaped clear 
They managed, even in that wild 
sea, to get far enough away not to 
be dragged down with their ship 

“I got the Hustler as near them 
as possible and we shot life-lines 
to them and dragged them aboard. 
But it was only by the power ot 
that old man’s prayers that 
rescue was effected.” 

For a long time the two men sat 
silent, motionless. 

Finally young Harry Hughes 
cleared his throat, and said huskily, 
‘I—I think I understand a little of 
what you must have suffered out 
there yesterday, Jersey. It would 
have been a terrible thing if those 
men had been lost.” 

Jersey Jake took a deep breath 
“Yes,” he said. ‘Yes, it would 
have been terrible. It’s always 
terrible when a man is responsible 
for the loss of other men’s lives 
And it would have been even worse 
if father had gone down.” 

Harry’s face was blank, uncom- 
prehending. “Father>” he asked. 

“Yes, Harry,” replied Jersey 
Jake, slowly. “That old Captain of 
the Susie Bell was my father. He 
must have been placed there by 
God to teach me a second time in 
my life how to pray. And I've 
learned, Harry, I've learned.” 


the 
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agree is not only worship; it 
is also an invisible emanation 
man’s worshiping spirit — the 
most powerful form of energy that 
one can generate. The influence of 
prayer on the human mind and 
body is as demonstrable as that of 
secreting glands. Its results can be 
measured in terms of increased 
physical buoyancy, greater intel- 
ectual vigor, moral stamina, and a 
deeper understanding of the reali- 
s underlying human relationships. 
If you make a habit of sincere 
prayer, your life will be very notice- 
ably and profoundly altered. Prayer 
stamps with its indelible mazk our 
actions and demeanor. A tranquil- 
lity of bearing, a facial and bodily 
repose, are observed in those whose 
inner lives are thus enriched. Within 
the depths of consciousness a flame 
kindles. And man sees himself. He 
jiscovers his selfishness, his silly 
pride, his fears, his greeds, his 
blunders. He develops a sense of 
moral obligation, intellectual hu- 
mility. Thus begins a journey of 
the soul toward the realm of grace. 
Prayer is a force as real as ter- 
restrial gravity. As a physician, I 
nave seen men, after all other 
therapy have failed, lifted out of 
jisease and melancholy by the se- 
rene effort of prayer. It is the only 
power in the world that seems to 
overcome the so-called “laws of 
nature”; the occasions on which 
prayer has dramatically done this 
have been termed “miracles.” But 
a constant, quieter miracle takes 
place hourly in the hearts of men 
and women who have discovered 
that prayer supplies them with a 
steady flow of sustaining power in 
their daily lives. 
Too many people regard prayer 
4s a formalized routine of words, 





Editor's Note: We are privi- 
leged by courteous permission to 
reprint this inspiring article from 
the pen of the world-famous 
scientist, Dr. Alexis Carrel, which 
appeared in the March issue of the 
Reader's Digest. 

Dr. Carrel, notes the Reader's 
Digest, has long been impressed by 
the fact that many of life’s phe- 
nomena cannot be scientifically ex- 
plained. He knows, for example, 
that miracles of healing are pos- 
sible; he spent weeks at Lourdes 
studying them, and will never for- 
get seeing a cancerous sore shrivel 
to a scar before his eyes. 











a refuge for weaklings, or a childish 
petition for material things. We 
sadly undervalue prayer when we 
conceive it in these terms, just as 
we should underestimate rain by 
describing it as something that fills 
the birdbath in our garden. Prop- 
erly understood, prayer is a mature 
activity indispensable to the fullest 
development of personality — the 
ultimate integration of man’s high- 
est faculties. Only in prayer do we 
achieve that complete and harmo- 
nious assembly of body, mind and 
spirit which gives the frail human 
reed its unshakable strength. 

The words, “Ask and it shall be 
given to you,” have been verified 
by the experience of humanity. 
True, prayer may not restore the 
dead child to life or bring relief 
from physical pain. But prayer, 
like radium, is a source of luminous, 
self-generating energy. 

How does prayer fortify us with 
so much dynamic power? To answer 
this question (admittedly outside 
the jurisdiction of science) I must 


yer I; P Ower 


By ALEXIS CARREL, M.D. 


point out that all prayers have one 
thing in common. The triumphant 
hosannas of a great oratorio, or the 
humble supplications of an Iroquois 
hunter begging for luck in the 
chase, demonstrate the same truth: 
that human beings seek to augment 
their finite energy by addressing 
themselves to the Infinite source 
of all energy. When we pray, we 
link ourselves with the inexhaust- 
ible motive power that spins the 
universe. We ask that a part of this 
power be apportioned to our needs. 
Even in asking, our human de- 
ficiencies are filled and we arise 
strengthened and repaired. 


But we must never summon God 
merely for the gratification of our 
whims. We derive most power from 
prayer when we use it, not as a 
petition, but as a supplication that 
we may become more like Him. 
Prayer should be regarded as prac- 
tice of the Presence of God. An old 
peasant was seated alone in the last 
pew of the village church. “What 
are you waiting for?” he was asked; 
and he answered, “I am looking at 
Him and He is looking at me.” Man 
prays not only that God should 
remember him, but also that he 
should remember God. 


How can prayer be defined? 
Prayer is the effort of man to reach 
God, to commune with an invisible 
being, creator of all things, supreme 
wisdom, truth, beauty and strength, 
father and redeemer of each man. 
This goal of prayer always remains 
hidden to intelligence. For both 
language and thought fail when we 
attempt to describe God. 


We do know, however, that when- 
ever we address God in fervent 
prayer we change both soul and 
body for the better. It could not 
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happen that any man or woman 
could pray for a single moment 
without some good result. “No 
man ever prayed,” said Emerson, 
“without learning something.” 

One can pray everywhere. In the 
streets, the subway, the office, the 
shop, the school, as well as in the 
solitude of one’s own room or 
among the crowd in a _ church. 
There is no prescribed posture, 
time | or pees. 

often than 
you breathe,” said Epictetus the 
Stoic. In order really to mold per- 
—ervagag a poayee must rapes a 
habit. i § in 
badlon the remainder of the 
True prayer is a way of life; the 
truest life is literally a way of 
prayer. 

The best prayers are like the 
improvisations of gifted lovers, 
always about the same thing yet 
never twice the same. We cannot 
all be as creative in prayer as Saint 
Theresa or Bernard of Clairvaux, 
both of whom poured their adora- 
tion into words of mystical beauty. 
Fortunately, we do not need their 
eloquence; our slightest impulse to 
prayer is recognized by God. Even 
if we are pitifully dumb, or if our 
tongues are overlaid with vanity 
or deceit, our meager syllables of 
praise are acceptable to Him, and 
He showers us with strengthening 
manifestations of His love. 

Today, as never before, prayer is 
a binding necessity in the lives of 
men and nations. The lack of em- 
phasis on the religious sense has 
brought the world to the edge of 
destruction. Our deepest source of 
power and perfection has been 
left miserably undeveloped. Prayer, 
the basic exercise of the spirit, 
must be actively practiced in our 
private lives. The neglected soul of 
man must be made strong enough 
to arrest itself once more. For if 
the power of prayer is again re- 
leased and used in the lives of com- 
mon men and women; if the spirit 
declares its aims clearly and boldly, 
there is yet hope that our prayers 
for a better world will be answered. 
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Solemn Novena 


To faithful Catholic hearts the 
world over, the month of May is a time 
of prayerful devotion in honor of the 
Blessed Mother of God. 

In keeping with this beautiful and 
age-old custom, the Franciscan Sisters at 
Graymoor invite their friends to unite 
with them spiritually in offering a fitting 
tribute of praise and petition, by invok- 
ing the dear Queen of Heaven as Our 
Lady of the Atonement in the devotions 
of a special Solemn Novena offered at 
her Shrine in the Convent Chapel. 

The Novena will open with High Mass on iin. May 3rd, and 
continuing for nine days, will close on Sunday, May 11th, with Benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

Innumerable blessings have been showered on the Clients of the Blessed 
Mother when invoked under her beautiful title as Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment, so yay A indeed, that the Novena to Our Lady has become widely 
known as the Novena of Last Resort. 

Send your petitions for remembrance in this Solemn Novena to Our 
Lady of the Atonement, and you may be certain she will not be unmindful 
of you at the Throne of Heaven, because, in the words of St. Bernard, 
“never was it known that anyone who sought her help was left unaided.” 


Address: 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

















Insured Safety + Liberal Dividends - 


First Federal 
INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES 


INSURED SAFETY-~ All Savings and Investment accounts at 
this institution are fully INSURED against loss up to $5000 by 
in instrumentality of the U. S. Government—-the Federal Savings 
& Loan Insurance Corp., Washington, D. C 


LIBERAL DIVIDENDS —For the past 18 years, this institution 
has never paid less than 3% to its members. Dividends exempt 
from both Massachusetts and normal Federal income taxes. 


INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES—Our Investment Certificate: 
are issued in $100 units. Dividends are payable January 1 and July 
1. Investment accounts opened on or before the 10th of each month 
earn dividends from the Ist 


3% Current Dividend 


Send for our latest Statement of Condition 


FIRST FEDERAL 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
115 Summer Street, Boston 
President, John C. L. Dowling Assets—- $6,205 939 


First and Oldest Federal Savings in Massachusetts 






































ss] AM twelve 

years old. 
Now I know. For 
many moons I won- 
jered. There was a 
question always in 
my mind. How 
ame I to the Mis- 
sions? Came I like 
little Micheline? 
Micheline is only 
eight. Her strong 
white teeth flash 
like diamonds 
when she_ smiles. 
But her skin is 
black as ebony. 
Sister Brigid, who 
is always laugh- 
ing, calls her “Michael, the dark 
angel,” because, she says, her soul 
is pure like the angels above, 
though her skin, like mine, is black. 
But even Sister Brigid looks gray 
sometimes. When she looks at 
Micheline’s new striped gingham 
dress, she smiles. But when she 
sees the right sleeve folded back 
and pinned, she looks sad. For 
Micheline has no right arm. It was 
eaten away by a jackal in the bush. 
This I know. 

“I remember well the day the 
Catechist brought her to the Sisters. 
Though I was too small to under- 
stand all he said about the baby and 
the savage beast, this I understood. 
That the jackal had eaten Michel- 
ine’s arm. That was her misfortune. 
That is how she came here. All 
who are here at the Mission are 
children of misfortune. Even I. I 
know it now. Mother Superior has 
told me. She thought I would be 
sad. She thought I, too, would 
think it a misfortune. But Sister 


Brigid, who is always laughing and 
only sometimes grave, Sister Brigid 


old By a Little 


By SISTER M. INNOCENTIA, S.A. 





A group of little waifs—typical of many such groups—cared 
for by Missionary Sisters. 


was listening, even as was I, when 
Mother Superior told me. And 
afterwards, when Mother said, in 
her sweet voice that is like the soft 
organ music in the chapel, “You 
will not grieve for this, my child?” 
before I had time to think of the 
English words in which to answer, 
Sister Brigid took my face between 
her two white, cool hands, and 
looked long and gravely into my 
eyes. And then she smiled, and 
answered for me, “No, Reverend 
Mother, she will not grieve.” And 
I hid my face in the folds of her 
wide sleeve. For Sister Brigid, 
though her face is as white as the 
wimple she wears, and her eyes are 
as blue as the bright sky above, is 
known to us all as “the Bush Sis- 
ter.” For she is truly as one of us. 
She never has lived in the Bush, 
and she knows few words of our 
speech, but she can look into the 
eyes of the children of the Bush, 
and read what lies hidden in the 
depths of our hearts. And I knew 
when she smiled, that she had 
guessed my secret, and knew why 





W aif 


I would not grieve. 

“And I will not 
grieve. Tomorrow 
I go to the Big 
Cottage, because 
now I am twelve 
years old. And 
there, with the 
other big girls, I 
will learn still 
more. I will learn 
to keep a cottage 
neat and bright — 
not like the foul 
huts of the villages 
in the Bush. And 
I will learn to cook 
so well the food 
the good God sends 
us, that none may ever long for 
a taste of human flesh. I have 
never eaten human flesh. But some 
there are who have. And the long- 
ing for it comes upon them now and 
then. And I will learn to sew and 
mend, and perhaps, if I am very 
patient and good, and do not fidget 
over sitting still so long, Sister 
Magdalena will teach me to make 
the beautiful embroidery and laces 
for the altar in the Mission Chapel. 
All the girls in the Big Cottage 
learn these things. And after four 
or five years, some of the Christian 
tribesmen will come with the Cate- 
chist from the Bush, and some of 
the girls will be chosen as brides, 
and they will go back with their 
husbands to the villages. And there 
they will live the Christian life, 
and teach their pagan neighbors 
about the dear Christ, Who loves 
all, both black and white. But for 
me, no tribesman will ever come. 
For the law of the Bush tribes is 
that twins must die. And my twin 
sister was strangled at her birth. 
Such is the belief of our people. 
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thrown to the 
My father carried me 
to the brink of the swampy, slug- 
gish river. But the Catechist whis- 
pered to him that the white ladies 
at the Mission received money, 
much money, from the great land 
beyond the sea, where even the chil- 
dren give their coins for the ransom 
of such as I. If my father would 
give him the baby, he would make 
the long trek through the jungle. 
And the white ladies would give 
him money to bring back to my 
father. And bit by bit, greed pre- 
vailed over superstitious fear. So 
came I to the Mission. For the law 
still holds that twins must die. 
Even Christian tribesmen dare not 
marry such a one. The power of 
the pagan chiefs is great. Mother 
Superior thought that I would 
grieve. 

“But she does not know how often 
while the others were at play, I 
have sat alone and gazed and gazed 
across the Mission compound at the 
new building they call the Noviti- 
ate. In there are ten young girls 
from the Big Cottage. They are 
black, as all of us are. But this 
Spring when came the Feast of the 
Resurrection, and the altars were all 
decked with fragrant lilies, these 
ten knelt before the sweet Sacra- 
mental Lord, and asked Him— 
asked Him—to receive them as His 
brides! And Sister Brigid was not 
laughing then! No, there were tears 
in her eyes—but somehow, I did not 
think they were tears of sadness. 
For she looked down at me, and 
smiled, and whispered, ‘Our first 
Native Sisters! Pray God to bless 
them, little one!” And was it then, 
or was it later, that she first began 
to suspect my secret? Yes, she 
knows I will not grieve, though no 
tribesman from the villages ever 
comes for me! No, I will not grieve! 
One, two, three, four more Resur- 
rection Feasts shall pass, and then, 
and then, He Who is the Mighty 
Chief of all the tribes of earth, will 
take me for His bride!” 


* * a * 


And I was to be 
crocodiles. 


Heretofore we have given more 
of our space to the work of the 


Holy Childhood in China than in 
any other field of endeavor. And 
perhaps justly so, as the need is 
greater there than elsewhere. How- 
ever, the foregoing story of a little 
waif as delineated by Sister Inno- 
centia, S. A., serves to visualize 
in the minds of our Readers the sad 
conditions our missionaries have to 
contend with in pagan lands where 
the innocent little children are con- 
demned out-of-hand, as it were, 
unless they are rescued through the 
charitable benevolence of the 
Catholic faithful, particularly the 
Catholic faithful in America. 

For a good many years our Mis- 
sion-aid association, the ‘‘Union- 
That-Nothing-Be-Lost” at Gray- 
moor, has been a very helpful 
agency through which our good 
people have sent support to the 
Missionary Priests and _ Sisters 
working in pagan lands—notably 
in the orphanages and hospitals— 
yet, were we able to send twenty 
times as much, the need would still 
be great. We ask our kind friends 
to be mindful in their charity of the 
poor pagan children everywhere. 

+ * 

The list of contributions to the 
Holy Childhood¢fund for the ran- 
som and rescue of pagan babies re- 
ceived during the month of Febru- 
ary is given below. God will surely 
bless them all for their compassion 
on the poor children. 


Mrs. J. Potter, Wis., $5; M 
N. Y., $5; E. Mikosz, Mich., $5; M 
Kyane, N. Y., $5; S. A. Dwyer, N. Y., 
Kan., $5; Mrs. O 
Mass., $2; M. Hayes, N. J., 
Rartershon, N. Y., $20; B 
Ward, Me 
$10; M. Mce- 


Mullaly 


$5; R. Casanova 
Bourdan, 
$5: M 
Goodhouse, Conn., $5: M 
$5; J. Seonton, D. C., 

N. Y., $5; I. Daly, Cal., $5; 
Mrs. T. Keane, N. ¥ 
Laford, R. L, §$ 


Donnell, 


Rk. Magee, I., $5; 
$5; Mrs. Wm 

Moffitt, Ill, $5; M 
$5; Misses Winne, N. Y., $5; B. Gaen 


I. Kieserlin, Minn 


ner, D. C., $5; R 
Mrs J Scheck, 
Mallon, Va., $5; J 
\. Vukuranovich, Pa. $5; 
Cortez, O., $1: Mrs J. Redden, Mic! 
$1; Hf. Cariese, Ill, $5: B. Zukas, II 
$5; Mrs. M. Burke, Ill, $5; M. Har 
rington, N. Y., $10; M. 
$15; E 


Hough, N. J. $5 
ll., $3; Mrs. FW 
Herald, O., $5; Mrs 
Mrs. | 


Gailieut, Mass., $10 


A. Fehily, N. ¥., 


FROM OUR MAIL.BAG 


We quote below a few letters 
from our Holy Childhood Mail-bag 
each of which is followed with a 
brief comment by Sr. Innocentia 


R. M. H., New Jersey: “En- 
closed find check to buy a Chinese 
Baby in honor of St. Anthony. 
Please pray for my family and me, 
especially my son, who is in grave 
spiritual danger. Please pray that 
Our dear Lord will make him strong 
against temptation.” 


The wonderful power of God, 
which makes you an instrument of 
good for the salvation of a pagan 
soul in far distant lands, can surely 
find a means to free your son from 
danger. Keep on praying and trust- 
ing! 

M. H., Hoboken, N. J.: “En- 
slosed find five dollars to ransom a 
pagan baby to be called Immaculata 
in honor of Our Lady’s Immaculate 
Conception. This is my fiftieth 
(SOth) baby since August, 1937. I 
thank God for giving me the means 
to do so.” 


So do we thank Him! And so do 
the Missionaries! And so do the 
little ransomed childrn! And up in 
Heaven they think it’s Thanksgiv- 
ing Day all over again! And it is, 
too! 


J. L., Brooklyn, N. Y.: “En- 
closed herewith ten dollars saved in 
a Mite Box toward the work of con- 
verting and maintaining pagan chil- 
dren.” 


Oh, the Mighty 
power to them! 


Mrs. E. J. W., West Virginia 
“Enclosed you will find five dollars 
for the purchase of a pagan baby 
to be named Elizabeth. If possible 
I would like to ransom a child near 
death to intercede in glory for my 
daughter, that Christ will restore 
her to health if it is His will.” 


Mites! More 


What, can I say, except to quote 
in all reverence, His own blessed 
words, “OQ Woman, great is thy 
faith!” 





“For This Was I Born’ 


ARCIA walked out of the long 

room with its rows of white 
beds and white faces into the burn- 
ing sun of noonday. Hot tears 
rushed to her eyes as she looked 
across the barren sands toward the 
purple hills. These people she had 
just left, they were her friends. She 
had lived among them for five years 
nd now she was going away. She 
was going back to a world where 
there was life and parties and per- 
haps fame. But here there were 
other things: courage and faith and 
friendship. 

Real people they were, too. 
Trouble had brought out their char- 
acters, made them more vivid, more 
individual. For instance, there was 
little Agnes Donovan, who had 
three children and an adoring hus- 
band, and who wanted so fiercely to 
get well and wasn’t going to. And 
then there was Louise Ashton, who 
had a million dollars but nothing 
else, and who was recovering rap- 
idly against her will. There was 
Tommy Durbin, who didn’t have a 
cent, but who paid his way in laugh- 
ter and gaity and kindness. 

A soft hand was laid on Marcia’s 
arm. “Dear child,” said Sister 
Eugenia, “You're not crying. This 
is a day for rejoicing. You've fought 
a hard battle. If it hadn’t been for 
you—” 

“No,” said Marcia. “It wasn't I. 
It was you, and this place, and Mar- 
garet O’Donnell, and mostly, God.” 

“I hope you know how much 
we'll miss you.” 

“Not half as much as I'll miss 
you. In all my life there'll never be 
anyone to take the place of all of 
you here.” 

* * * * 


Alone again, Marcia suddenly re- 
membered that day, now so long 


By VIRGINIA PALMER HILL 


ago. It was in the city, that fabu- 
lous metropolis cradled by the 
Golden Gate. Could it have been 
the same girl? There had been a 
party, the usual Saturday night 
gathering. Above the din of radio 
and laughter, Marcia had heard the 
door of the apartment open and 
click shut. 

She had looked up quickly. It 
was Andy, her brother. His eyes 
were burning fiercely, two bright 
patches of color were glowing in his 
pale face and the hand clinging 
desperately to the door was shaking. 

“Get this gang out of here,” he 
whispered, as she came up to him. 

She turned suddenly and held up 
her hands for silence. “O. K., peo- 
ple. The party’s over. Sorry, some- 
thing important just came up.” 

There was a short silence and 
then a high-pitched giggle. ‘‘Mar- 
cia’s smart,” she heard someone 
whisper. ‘She has a way of doing 
things. Terrible clever.” 

“Clever,” thought Marcia. “You 
have to be rude to be popular these 
days.” 

She watched them as they gath- 
ered their wraps and finished their 
drinks. Important people they were, 
names to be reckoned with. Most 
of them on the way up, a few bal- 
anced precariously on the crest of 
the wave, some speeding the swift 
downward grade. Jud and Pat Fer- 
guson, arguing, as usual, over their 
latest book. Mary Malloy, who de- 
signed Paris fashions for San Fran- 
cisco, with young Fred Bonsall, 
whose polo ponies were fast eating 
up the fortune his father had slaved 
to collect. And Drake Merritt, whose 
radio voice and personality would 
project him straight into Holly- 
wood. 

Marcia was 


pleased with the 


gathering, with the ultra-modern 
apartment she shared with Enid, 
with her paintings on the wall, and 
with the new life she could see be- 
yond the door Drake was holding 
invitingly open. 

When the apartment was quiet, 
she went into the bedroom. Andy 
was sitting on the edge of the bed, 
staring out into space. F 

“What is it?” she asked, taking 
his hand. 

“The doctor says I have to go to 
Arizona for a while, stay in a sani- 
tarium.” He recited the words as 
if they had been rehearsed. 

“Andy!” Cold fingers clutched 
her heart. 

He smiled gamely. 
it won't be for long. 
probably.” 

“When are we 
asked. 

Andy shook his head. “Not we, 
honey. I. This is my battle. I 
couldn't drag you away just when 
you're going places with your 
painting.” 

“When are we leaving?” she re- 
peated. His look was all the re- 
ward she needed. 

The gang had given a farewell 
party on the day of their departure, 
and everyone had a grand time but 
the two guests of honor. Andy 
stayed in the bedroom, his bags on 
the floor beside him, his eyes star- 
ing across the uneven skyline rising 
out of the fog. 

Marcia mingled with the guests, 
laughing gayly, dancing, and hoped 
it was convincing. How could she 
leave all this? It wasn’t fair. Just 
when her sketches were beginning 
to appear in the best magazines, 
when her friends could be num- 
bered among the ‘‘smart set.” 

Enid, hurrying past with a plate 


“Of course, 
Six months, 


leaving?” she 











"The doctor says I have to go to Arizona for a 


of sandwiches, stopped long enough 
to say “Too bad you have to miss 
the Fall season and all the best 
shows and parties. Inconsiderate 
of Andy, I calls it. I'll keep the 
apartment, of course, and then you 
can come back here the minute you 
arrive in town.” 

Drake pulled her to a couch next 
to him and whispered. ‘I hope you 
know how much I’m going to miss 
you. Things will just go flat.”’ 

She looked at him questioningly. 
Wasn't there something more? 
Something about his waiting for 
her, standing by her. He laughed. 

“Have you met Louise Somers, 
the new singer for Jimmy Sander’s 
orchestra? Cute kid. She wants 
me to take her around, sort of show 
her the ropes. I knew you wouldn't 
mind,” 

A sudden 
flashed 


“These 


illuminating thought 
across Marcia’s mind. 
people don’t really care 
about our troubles. They just want 


Cy 
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while, stay in a sanitarium.” 


a good excuse to give a party. A 
week after I'm gone they’ll never 
even think of me.” Hot tears 
rushed to her eyes. She stumbled 
into the bedroom and leaned against 
the door sobbing. 

Andy stood up and faced her, a 
slow red flush mounting his cheeks. 
His voice was queer and strained. 
“I don’t see what you're crying 
about. I’m the one who should 
shed the tears. You'll be back here 
six months. You won't lose 
much; but for me, it might be for- 
ever.”” He stared for a minute, and 
then sank into the chair. “I’m sorry, 
Marcia,” he mumbled _brokenly. 
“Forgive me. I didn’t know what I 
was saying. I didn’t mean it.” 

The doctor who had said it would 
be six months was either wrong or 
kind. At the end of that time, 
Andy was flat on his back, his form 
scarcely making a ridge under the 
covers, his hands groping and cling- 
ing with fierce tenacity to Marcia’s. 


in 


Somehow, during that time the 
desert lost its ferocity. Not now 
did she wake in the middle of 
the night longing for the sound 
of a street car or the whistle of 
a traffic signal. The distant hills 
were no longer ghostly shadows 
in the twilight, and the stars 
spread low like a_ protecting 
mantle. The low squat buildings 
were home, and the jangle of a 
nun’s rosary was like the flutter 
of an angel’s wings. 

At the end of a year, things 
were about the same. Andy was 
thinner than ever, if possible, 
his eyes a trifle brighter, his skin 
more luminous. Once again the 
burning summer sun beat down 
upon them. In the city, such a 
few miles away, people were re- 
turning from their vacations, and 
planning for the gaiety of the 
Autumn. 

Marcia was thinking of this as 
she sat with Andy one late after- 
noon in early September. She 
looked at her brother. All at 


once it seemed to her he ap- 


peared more unearthly. Her 

fingers in his tightened, as 

though she could draw him back 
by the strength of her arm. He 
opened his eyes and smiled. “It’s 
been a hard fight, hasn’t it? Too 
bad we couldn’t have won.” 

There was a rustle in the door- 
way. Sister Eugenia was there, 
and the doctor with young Margaret 
O'Donnell, Andy’s special nurse. 
Marcia stood up and hurried from 
the room. 

She sat down on the top step of 
their porch and stared out over the 
sands. She supposed this queer 
desert country was used to cases 
like hers. She couldn’t picture 
what life would be like, without 
Andy. She had never dared think 
about it before. 

A gentle hand was laid on her 
shoulder, and Sister Eugenia’s voice 
caused her to raise her head. 
“Child, do you ever pray?” asked 
the nun. 

Marcia shook her head slowly. 
“T haven't, for years. I went to 
a Catholic school, though.” 
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Sister Eugenia helped her to her 
feet. “Come with me, then. More 
than one person has learned out 
nere.”” 

They crossed the cool flowery 
yard, and walked into the dimly 
ighted chapel. The priest was just 
-oming out onto the altar for Bene- 
fiction. Sister Eugenia left her 
and walked to the front of the 
chapel with the other nuns. Marcia 
sat down, her eyes fixed on the 
altar. 

The soft voices of the nuns rose 
and filled the air with the strains of 
O Salutaris Hostia.” Long for- 
gotten words came to Marcia’s lips. 
She sang softly “Quae coeli pandis 
ostium.” 

When the “Tantum Ergo” began, 
Marcia slipped to her knees. The 
tiny chapel seemed unable to hold 
the swelling sound. ‘“‘Tantum Ergo 
Sacramentum, Veneremur cernui.” 

The priest held the monstrance 
tenderly, the bell was ringing 
oftly. Marcia buried her face in 
ner hands. How had she ever for- 
gotten. She didn’t try to pray. She 
nly adored. 

The deep voice of the priest was 
intoning, “Blessed be the name of 
Mary, Virgin, and Mother. Blessed 
ve God in His angels and in His 
Saints.” 

The nuns were filing out, but still 
Marcia knelt there, her face in her 
nands. Hot tears fell through her 
fingers. 

She looked up. There was some- 
one else beside her. It was Mar- 
zaret O’Donnell, the nurse. She 
smiled and slipped her hand into 
Marcia’s, but her eyes were full of 
tears, too. She whispered, ‘I’m 
praying, too. You see, I want him 
to get well just as much as you do.” 

That day had been the turning 

int. So slowly as to be almost 
‘nnoticeable, Andy had turned back 
rom the threshold of eternity. The 
months had slipped by, became a 
second year. A third. Marcia 
nelped Andy to sit up, happily lis- 
tened to his laugh ring through the 
tiny cabin, watched his eyes light 
up whenever Margaret O'Donnell 
entered the room. 


It was then that she began to take 
interest in the people around her, 
the nurses, the nuns, the patients. 
She learned to love them, and to 
long to please them. On her infre- 
quent trips to town, she bought 
books, and toothsome delicacies, 
and luxuries. For two years more 
they were her life. 

And now she was saying “good- 
bye.” 


7 + * * 


Two days later, she stood on the 
dock and watched the great liner 
pull out of the fog-dimmed harbor, 
until Margaret and Andy on board 
were only two white fluttering 
squares. With eyes half-blinded 
with tears, she turned and entered 
the waiting taxi. She gave the ad- 
dress of the apartment she and Enid 
had shared. It was Saturday eve- 
ning. The crowd would be there, 
as on that other day. If not the 
same people, others just like them. 
The same conversation. At the 
entrance to the apartment house, 
she heard the blare of a radio and 
smiled. She was right. Things 
were just the same. 

She pushed the button and heard 
the chimes resound on the other 
side of the door. A_ burst of 
laughter greeted her, but no one 
came to answer. She turned the 
knob, and walked in. 

“Hello, everyone,” she called. 

There was a sudden silence. And 
then, “Darling,” Enid rushed up to 
throw long arms around her neck. 
“But why didn’t you let me know. 
I'd have planned _ something 
special.” 

“It’s Enoch Arden,” said Mary 
Malloy. 

Marcia looked around her. There 
were a number of the same faces, 
and more new ones. 

“Millions of things have hap- 
pened,” said Enid in her ear. “It’s 
such a shame you've missed it. Of 
course, you knew that Jud and Pat 
Ferguson have broken up. And—” 

Marcia smiled suddenly. Drake 
had just come out of the kitchen, a 
cocktail glass in each hand, his 
eyes staring at her in disbelief. 


“Marcia, darling.” Quickly he 
put down the glasses and came for- 
ward, his hands outstretched. “If 
you only knew what this means to 
me.” He drew her to a low couch. 
“T’ve missed you so. Nobody could 
take your place.” 

She was glad of the chance to 
sit down. It had all been too much. 
The sight of Andy on the boat, his 
hands firm, his skin tan, his shoul- 
ders squared; and now this. 

“Let’s dance,” said Drake. 

“T don’t know if I still can,” she 
answered. But she hadn’t forgot- 
ten. Her feet still followed his 
without the slightest effort. 

“T’ve got to see you alone,” he 
whispered. “How about dinner 
tomorrow night? There’s a new 
place, terribly smart. You'll love it. 
Absolutely everyone goes there.” 

She nodded happily. He was 
right. That was what she needed. 
Dancing, music, laughter. She had 
been away too long. 

Hours later, as the soft gray 
dawn was seeping through the 
Venetian blinds of her windows, 
Marcia awoke with a start. The 
luminous dial of her clock pointed 
to five o’clock. Marcia sat up in bed 
and groped for her shoes. And 
then, she sank back with a smile. 
Of course. She didn’t have to 
worry about Andy any more. There 
wasn’t any need for her to get up 
several times at night to see if he 
was covered, or wanted anything. 
There was someone else to care for 
him now. 

But sleep had fled for good. She 
rose quietly, so as not to waken 
Enid, and hurried into her clothes. 
She slipped out to the street, and 
started for St. Joseph’s church three 
blocks away. It was a different 
city at this hour, inhabited by 
strange people. People who awoke 
in the early morning hours to earn 
their living. At a fruit stand, a 
fat Italian was arranging damp 
rows of lettuce and tomatoes and 
bananas and oranges, while hum- 
ming an aria from “I! Trovatore.” 
Farther down the street, a Jewish 
shopkeeper was tenderly dusting 
the million and several objects in 
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his window. The door of a dingy 
apartment house opened and a 
young woman in faded wrapper ap- 
peared and furtively grabbed up a 
quart bottle of milk on the step. 
From an upper window came the 
plaintive wail of a baby. 

The church, too, looked different. 
She had been there many times 
before. At Midnight Mass on 
Christmas, or in her beautiful new 
finery at twelve o’clock on Easter. 
There was always the choir, and 
electric lights on the walls, and 
banks of lovely flowers. Now, the 
only light was from candles, and 
the altar was bare. 

An enormous negro woman in 
starched white knelt in front of her. 
Obviously a maid or housekeeper, 
hearing Mass before going to work. 
Across the aisle was a man in faded 
blue overalls, his head bowed in 
reddened hands. On the seat be- 
side him was a nickeled lunch pail. 
In front of him, a pale woman was 
desperately trying to attend Mass 
devoutly and still keep an eye on 
two small children clinging to her 
hands. 

“T never saw this part of the city 
before,” Marcia thought. ‘In all 
the years I’ve lived here, I knew, 
but never realized that it existed. 
And yet it’s real, more important 
than my life.” 

That night, small table 
across from Drake in the beauti- 
fully exotic night club with its soft 
lights, its fine orchestra, and its 
gorgeously gowned women, Marcia 
felt it was unreal. It seemed like 
one of those dreams she had had in 
those first six months the 
desert. 

Drake reached 
hands. “I can’t get 
seems too wonderful 
your being here with 
missed you.” 

Marcia said seriously. 


at a 


out on 


one of her 
over it. It 
to be true, 

me. I've 


tor 


“It hurts 
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to even remember much I 
missed you at first.” 

Drake _ didn’t 
“Marcia, I hope you understand— 
that is, it’s hard to explain—about 
why I never came out to see you, 
or wrote you, or anything. There 
was my career, and I was terribly 
busy. I always intended to—and— 
and.” 

“Of course,” Marcia broke in. 
“I understand.” She did, all too 
well, but it didn’t hurt any more. 

Drake looked relieved. “Then 
we can start where we left off. You 
know, there’s never been anyone 
else for me. We could be so happy 
together, married. We're so much 
alike, want the same things.” 

Marcia hesitated. ‘Drake, I’m 
surprised, although I don’t know 
why I should be. But I can’t tell 
you now. I’ve changed. Those 
years did something to me. [I'll 
have to get settled first. Don’t rush 
me.” 

“Of course, dear,” he said ten- 
derly. Marcia remembered how 
kind he could be when it didn’t en- 
tail any great effort. Why not, she 
argued. There wasn’t anyone else. 
She would be lonely. She had 
loved him. Even now, knowing his 
faults, she could still regard him af- 
fectionately. Maybe in a short time 
her love would return. 

“Drake,” she said suddenly. “I 
have to go back to the desert to 
collect a few things and settle up 
some affairs. Even there, one col- 
lects treasures in five vears. I'll 
let you know, when I return."’ She 
thought, “I can think out there, get 
things straightened out in my mind. 
Seeing them all will tell me what I 
want to know.” 

a * * * 


now 


meet her eyes. 


The train sped across the miles. 
Plunging suddenly out of the fog 
into sun-drenched prune orchards, 
through hills dotted with Yuccas, 
into sands thick with Joshua trees, 
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and thence into the barren wast: 
of Arizona, Marcia, smartly dresse 
from the top of the tiny veiled black 
hat to the tip of black suede pum; 
sat with her chin in her hands. She 
looked at her watch. It was stil! 
early afternoon. She would arrive 
there in time for Benediction. A: 
the tiny station, she hired a ricket: 
flivver to take her to the sanitarium, 
some fifteen miles away. 

The soft purple shadows wer: 
just appearing over the hills as the 
car drew up to the door of the 
chapel. She stepped into the vesti- 
bule. As on that other day, the 
peace of the place seemed to dro; 
over her like the soft veil of 
novice. She slipped into a back 
pew. The nuns were already i 
their places. The organ broke intc 
sound as she knelt, and once agai: 
the voices filled the tiny chapel, anc 
again Marcia joined them. 

The priest was holding the mon 
strance. Marcia gazed at it, and 
suddenly it was as if a mist were 
ripped from her mind. Of course 
She knew it now. This was where 
she belonged. This was why she 
hadn’t been happy since she left 
A quotation flashed into her brain 
“For this was I born, and for this 
came I into the world.” She pushed 
back the veil of her hat, and smiled 
whimsically. She had always loved 
veils. She wanted to wear one for- 
ever and ever until the hour of he: 
death. 

The nuns were leaving now, 
walking slowly, two by two. Marcia 
was hardly aware of their going 
The organ was still playing, float- 
ing out chord upon chord of sacred 
harmony. 

A soft hand was laid on he: 
shoulder. “Dear child,” whispered 
Sister Eugenia, “I couldn’t believe 
it was you.” 

Marcia’s eyes filled. 
Eugenia,” she said clearly. 
come home.” 


“Sister 
‘T've 





of altar candles or vigil lights they can. 
use on the Chapel Altars at Graymoor. 


Your help in this way will be gratefully appreciated. Address them to: Sister Ignatius, S. A., St. Eliza- 


SPECIAL REQUEST 


The Sisters of the Atonement appeal to the Sacristans and other church workers to send them any ends 


beth’s Hospice, Graymoor Village, Garrison, New York. 


These are melted down and made into stearic and wax candles for 
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ai Yo Pmwer? 


By ROBERT C. BERTRAND 


RE you dismayed and baffled 

by a helpless feeling of not 
knowing what to say when argu- 
ment rages and discussion rumbles 
about you? Are you mortified 
when as the only Catholic in the 
rowd you are called on to state or 
iefend the Church’s position on 
some current question—and can’t? 


With propaganda blaring over 
the radio and filling the columns of 
the newspapers day after day, no 
Catholic can afford to remain ill- 
informed. Today as never before 
every Catholic must not only know 
and understand the teachings of the 
Church but be able to apply them 
to the problems and crises that con- 
front us all. Do you know, for 
instance, what the Church teaches 
about the rights and duties of 
apital and labor, private property, 
profits, war and peace, the direc- 
tion and control of education, mar- 
riage, divorce, birth control, toler- 
ance, totalitarianism, the corporate 
state ? 


These and many equally impor- 
tant issues are sure to be discussed 
social gatherings and_ other 
sroups. If you are able to present 
the Church’s position accurately, 
ou will not only contribute materi- 
illy to the value of the discussion, 
ut in many cases you will defeat 
and block those who make it their 
business to misrepresent and dis- 
parage the Church’s teachings at 
every opportunity. It is one of the 
subtle ways in which the enemies 
of the Church strive to undermine 
ier influence in human affairs. And 
unless you and all other Catholics 
are prepared to meet this cam- 
paign of misrepresentation, it will 
succeed! 


You must be equipped with fact 


and knowledge. You must be able 
to recognize the fallacies in the 
attacks on Catholic doctrine. More- 
over, you must understand how 
Catholic principles apply to and 
solve the pressing questions of the 
day. Like the business man who 
keeps abreast of what his com- 
petitors are doing, you must keep 
up with the trend of events and 
opinion and analyze them in the 
light of Catholic principles. Like the 
professional man who seeks con- 
stantly to enlarge his learning and 
improve his technique, you must 
keep yourself informed of Catholic 
.pronouncements on current prob- 
lems, the progress of Catholic 
activities. 

The business man depends upon 
the journals of his trade to keep 
him up to date. The professional 
man reads his professional publica- 
tions to learn of new developments, 
new achievements in his chosen 
field. You as a Catholic have a 
similar source of information: the 
Catholic press. 

Amid all the welter of propa- 
ganda and distortion that afflicts 
our secular magazines and news- 
papers today the Catholic publica- 
tions stand out as the one source of 
truth and fact and sound moral 
principle. ‘The busy priest today 
must limit his sermons for the most 
part to instruction on the Gospels 
and the fundamentals of religion. 
The Catholic press supplements his 
work by presenting the Catholic 
viewpoint on events and questions 
of the day. 

“It is estimated,” says Arch- 
bishop Rummel, of New Orleans, in 
a recent letter urging support of 
the Catholic press, “that 4,000,000 
Catholics in the United States of 
America are drifting toward reli- 


gious indifference and that approxi- 
mately as many lose their faith an- 
nually. This represents practically 
20 per cent of the Catholic popula- 
tion of our country. Against this 
figure we can boast only of an an- 
nual increase through conversions 
to the Catholic church of between 
60,000 and 70,000 persons. It is 
easy to figure out that it would be 
only a matter of a few decades of 
years when the Catholic church 
would cease to be the leading reli- 
gious body in America and no 
longer enjoy the prestige which is 
now conceded to it even by those 
not of our fold. 

‘Many reasons can be alleged for 
this decline,” continues the Arch- 
bishop, “but not the least among 
them is the failure of our Catholic 
people to subscribe to and read 
Catholic newspapers, magazines 
and books. The Gospel read at 
Holy Mass on Sunday, the sermon 
or instruction to which the con- 
gregation listens with ill-concealed 
impatience and the occasional ex- 
hortation given during missions and 
novenas do not suffice to give to 
our Catholic people the information 
and zest necessary to strengthen 
their faith and make them enthu- 
siastic about religion. 

“Pope Pius X went so tar as to 
say that it would be vain to build 
shurches and schools if they were 
not buttressed by a vigorous Catho- 
lic press.” 

Faithful reading of Catholic peri- 
odicals is today a necessity for the 
practical Catholic, not only for his 
own enlightenment and moral wel- 
fare but also to enable him to rec- 
ognize and combat the fallacies, 
the deceptive teachings, the hidden 
traps that abound in America and 
the world in these troubled times. 
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REQUIESCANT IN PACE 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased Subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Rt. Rev. Mser. John D. Gresser, 
Rev. Philip FE. Golding, Rev. Father 
Cregan, Sister Calista, Sister M. Fran- 
cis Fullan, Sister M. Silvanus Colbert, 
Sister Mary Celestine Wall. 

John Dolan, Kathryn Murphy, Ellen 
Dolan, Patrick J. Dowling, Kathryn 
Quinn, Elizabeth Shore, Mary Kirk, 
John Ryan, William Motley James 
Keane, Mrs. A. Joeson, Katherine G. 
McCarthy, Elizabeth Haben, Mary 
Elizabeth Taylor, Joseph Fitzgerald 
Mrs. Honora Mulroy Mr. Herriott, 
Dr. Valentine Manning, Maggie Clin 
ton, Mamie Killerlain, Ann Cassidy, 
Michael Toohey, Mrs. Carolina Knud 
sen, Mrs. Ethel M. Witte, Mrs. Robert 
Smith, Manuel Souza, Harry Shea, 
Mrs. Johanna Wenzel, Elizabeth M 
Lyons, Josephine Simon, Martin Rettig, 
Sr., Martin Rettig, Jr.. Mary Vogel, 
Joseph Gearyaspro, James F. Bowen, 
John Gregory Decker, Maggie Dineen, 
Mrs. Charles Hill, Catherine DeBold, 
Nicholas Cox, Arthur J. McHugh, 
Michael McCarthy, Mrs. Hatton, Mrs. 
Julia E. Radig, Antoinette Pica, Henry 
Rettig, Katherine Rettig, Ellen Rear- 
don Lowson, Theodore F. Burke. Ann 
Cassidy, George Capel, Bernard Gavin, 
Angeline Brucker, Julius J. Forten- 
bacher, Bertha A. Curzon, Elizabeth M 
Mahon, Sarah M. Nagle, Josephine 
Phillips, Annie T. Connolly, Elizabeth 
Drain, Thomas Dodd, James A. Walsh, 
Mary A. House, Catherine P. Maher, 
James P. Maher, Miss Margaret FE 
Moody, Mrs. Beatrice W. Cornell, Mrs 
Anna Kollar, William A. Hagan, Mrs 
Catherine Vahl, Elizabeth Drain, James 
Timlin, Patrick Sheahan, Henry Kunz 
man, Johanna Moran, Thomas |! 
Kelly,, William Kelly, Elizabeteh Rut 
ledge. 


Give me,” exclaims Saint Teresa, “a 
soul which daily makes a quarter of 
an hour's meditation, and I will 
answer for the salvation of that soul.” 
\ quarter of an hour each dav to gain 
heaven! Who could refuse to practice 
sO easy a means? 





Enroll Your Loved Ones For 


Perpetual Remembrance 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 


The Purgatorial Chapter of the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost 
is an Association formed for the Perpetual Remembrance of the 
dear blessed dead in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. By enroll- 
ing your relatives and friends who have departed this life, you 
fulfill a duty of love and charity and bring down on yourself a 
shower of spiritual graces. Among the Perpetual Spiritual Bene- 
fits of the Purgatorial Chapter, besides sharing in more than Three 
Thousand Masses offered each year by Missionary Fathers, 
deceased members are also remembered in the Solemn High 
Masses on Memorial Day and All Souls’ Day, daily Mass during 
November and daily remembrance by the Friars at Graymoor at 
the De Profundis. 

The living may be enrolled as well as the deceased in the 
Purgatorial Chapter, and participate in the Spiritual Benefits dur- 
ing life and after death. The enrollment offering is $5.00 for an 
individual or $25.00 for the entire family, and may be paid in 
installments. 

Send offering with names for enrollment in the Purgatorial 
Chapter of the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost to: 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








Build in Graymoor Village 


Graymoor Village is situated only fifty miles from New York 
City, on the Albany Post Road, a short distance North of Peek- 
skill, which has recently become a city. 

Residential plots for sale on which to build either an all- 
year home or a Summer cottage. Among the many facilities are 
a tennis court and swimming pool, available to residents only. 

For Information, communicate with: 


FATHER JANUARIUS, S. A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











Patronize the Tabernacle Guild 


The work of the Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement in the 
making of Gothic Altar Vestments and other requisites for the 
clergy has met with wide acclaim. 

Relatives and friends of young seminarians looking forward 
to ordination to the Priesthood in the near future can add to their 
joy by a gift of any of the following: 

Preaching Stole, all colors; Prices from $ 5.00—$ 15.00 
Confession Stole Prices from $ 3.00—$ 10.00 
Burse and Stole Sets Prices from $ 5.00—$ 15.00 
Benediction Burse, Stole and Veil. Prices from $15.00—$ 50.00 
Copes Prices from $35.00—$100.00 
Gothic Vestments Prices from $30.00—$100.00 




















A Good Book is a 


Companionable Friend 


Any of the Books listed here will enrich your leisure hours. 


prove ideal and very acceptable Gifts to Friends. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


POPE INNOCENT III 


| 
SOCIAL WELLSPRINGS 


NII 


ae liber te } 
t 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


FREEDOM UNDER GOD 
r $2.25 

GOD'S WAY OF MERCY 
| 
$2.00 


WONDER-WORKER OF PADUA 


ur 


ie $1.00 


THE DUST OF HER SANDALS 
: I’ ‘ $2.00 


HIS DEAR PERSUASION 


A LIGHT SHINING. 
WHITHER EUROPE? 


THE FUTURE OF FREEDOM 


| 
HEART TO HEART 
$2.00 


Send Orders With Remittance to: 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 


Peekskill, New York 


They will also 


THE STORY OF THE IRISH 
RACE. | Wn M 


$3.00 

CONSUMERS AND WAGE 
EARNERS Rey Klhot | 
te $1.00 | 
FAVORITE NEWMAN SER.- 
MONS ther 1M 


COMMUNISM AND MAN 
THE COMING OF THE 
STER r@O 


STEPPING STONES TO SANC.- 

ae. 1 | ie Marie Levy 

$1.00 

THE PRIEST'S WAY TO GOD. 
‘ |’ 

| $1.00 


MY CATHOLIC NEIGHBORS. 1, 
\t $1.50 


THROUGH HUNDRED GATES 


GOD IN AN IRISH KITCHEN. |: 
War Pri 2.50 









































Remember Yourself ! 


Enroll Your Name in 


ST. ANTHONY’ 
GOLDEN BOOK 


You, with many thousand ol thers, will be hel; ing to omplete 


this Nation: 
ANTHONY “THE WONDER-WORKER, 


and as a loving memori 


VERY REY. FATHER PACL, 8. A 
Founder of the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
YOU as « itributor will have your name inscribed in th 
Golden Book, which will be placed under the High Altar ot the 
completed Shrine, and remain there forever to enrich the donors, 
in lite and death, with the merit of the many Masses, prayers 
pious devotions which will be offered in this temple dev i 
worship of God. 
St. Anthony Needs You and Many Others NOW! 
4,730 Friends to give $5 each 197 Friends to give $75 eact 
2,923 4 aio: Wl. 34 re ae 
1,992 i ~ = 2 . 13 _ mS foe 
992 ~ aoe 7 ~ 500 
3 Friends to give $1,000 each 


Address offerings and inquiries to 
REV FATHER ANSELM, 5.1 
Anthony's National Shrine 
ecamaued Garrison, N.Y. 











